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Both barrels have been 

fired. Simply open the 

gun. Out fly both exe 
bloded shells. 
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One barrel has been 

fired. You wish toreload. 

Simply open the gun. Out 

Slies the exploded shell. 

You need not pick it out. 

And the live shell 
stays in. 
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IVER JOHNSON SHOT GUNS 


with this low-priced 


Automatic Ejector 
Double Barrel Shot Gun 


FLOCK of ducks—Now’s 

your chance! BANG! One 
drops. BANG! Another down. 
Now to reload before they are 
out of range. Break the gun and 
two empty shells are automati- 
cally ejected. You replace with 
loaded ones. All done as quick 
as a wink and gun is ready for 
action. Once more — BANG! 
You get a third duck. Now pre- 
pare for another flock. Break 
the gun again and out comes 
only one shell—the last one fired 
(the unfired shell stays in). 
Insert a new shell and you are 
ready for more ducks. 

This Iver Johnson is some 
gun! It sure will reach out for 
game. It’s the only moderately 
priced Double Barrel Gun with 
selective type Automatic Ejector 
made. The ejecting mechanism 
is completely housed in forend, 
and is of rugged construction 
and fully guaranteed. It will eject 
one or both shells at will. 

Hammers can be lowered with- 
out snapping. The three-piece 
lightning lock is composed of 
large, rugged members—proof 


against breakage. All parts \ 
drop-forged, accurately ma- 
chined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of 
selected real black walnut, hand- 
finished and handsomely check- 
ered by hand. 

Made in different gauges, in- 
cluding the .410 bore. Choice 
of barrel lengths. Also comes 
with Plain Extractor instead of 
the Automatic Ejector, at a lower 
price. 


Complete Firearms Catalog 
FREE! 


Write for free Catalog “A.” 
Gives complete details of all the 
other Iver Johnson Shot Guns, 
both single and double barrel— 
also the famous Iver Johnson 
‘Hammer the Hammer” Safety 
Revolvers. 

If you wish, we will also send 
Free Color Bicycle Catalog ‘‘B.” 
It shows the entire line of Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also 
Juniorcycles and Velocipedes 
for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


~ New York 
151 Chambers Street 


Chicago 
108 W. Lake Street 


San Francisco 
717 Market Street 
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Forest AND STREAM 


THE OUTDOORSMAN'S 


SIGNPOST 


BIC GAME AND FISH 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain goat, 
mountain sheep, September to December, Griz- 
zlies and other bear, September to June (best in 
spring). Game birds, September to January. 
Salmon-fishing with fly or troll in coastal waters, 
early spring and at best July to October. Trout 
in every lake and stream, March to November. 
All districts except Cassiar available by motor 
over 17,500 miles of roads. Comfortable hotels 
everywhere. Some of the most sporting golf 
Ideal place for hunter, 


courses in the world. 
fisherman or vacationist. 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
VICTORIA, B. C. 


—  CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 
A real North 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
fare Mipee rite ate Canes Leek ete 
Tramping. One night from Toronto, oF a Excellent table. 


Tu 
W. Witson. Wahi-Kon P. O., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 


month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


Rs NORTON INST. 


2 ~ 1456 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


Experience is the real teacher and to the 
novice generally a costly one. Every day on 2 
stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a lesson, 
and though one accumulates the experience of | 
many years, his education is not complete. Each 
cast may present a new problem. Each strike a i 
situation for which there is no ‘‘rule’’ or prece- 
dent. The experience of the author will be of | 
value to the tyro as well as the veteran. The i 
habits and peculiarities of the popular fresh 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle j 
necessary and the methods peanenialie employed 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen- 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art o! 
fishing we commend this volume. Cloth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00 postpaid to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Book Department 
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New York, N. Y. 
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In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


HE average sportsman who 

j passes a couple of weeks or so 

in the Big Timber each year 

little realizes the extent of the furtive 

happenings which go on nightly in the 

immediate vicinity of his camp or 
tent. 

Most wild things carry on their 
intimate businesses after night has 
settled down over the wilderness, and 
the casual sojourner has little chance 
of getting acquainted with his own 
neighborhood in the short space of his 
annual vacation. 

It is possible, however, to construct 
a wilderness register, on which each 
nocturnal visitor will leave his signa- 
ture for you to scan next morning, 
and such a register will reveal many 
secrets which otherwise would go un- 
noticed. 

Select a level spot on a game trail 
or even a foot-path near camp, and 
carefully spade up the soil for a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen feet to a depth 
of three or four inches along the trail. 
A rake may then be used to remove 
surplus sticks, leaves, and small stones 
in the area spaded. Smooth over the 
loosened soil of the surface, and your 
register is completed. 

For the first night or two it may 
be that the Small People of the 
woods will avoid your freshly loos- 
ened soil by walking around it, but as 
soon as they become accustomed to it 
they will freely travel back and forth 
across its surface, and you will com- 
mence to read the signs. 
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The Wilderness Game 
Register 


By 
KENNETH FULLER LEE 


The delicate tracery of the woods 
mouse, the tiny tracks of a marauding 
weasel; the round pads of a bobcat; 
triangular marks of a hurrying rabbit; 
cloven hoofs of a buck or doe; 
squirrels, chipmunks, partridges, 
moles; in short, every variety of game 
that inhabits the region will sooner 
or later sign your register in charac- 
teristic manner. 


By using a fir bough and lightly 
brushing over the soil each morning 
after you have scanned the record of 
the previous night’s happenings, the 
slate is left clean for another series 
to be imprinted. 


Intelligent reading of such a regis- 
ter will also serve to indicate the 
amount of game in a district, the 
registers being placed on the game 
trails leading to water-holes, natural 
saltlicks, or other gathering-places. 


I have always made a practice of 
establishing my registers as soon as 
the tent was pitched in new territory, 
and within a week it is always possible 
to form a pretty comprehensive idea 
of the game to be found in any given 
district, both as to quantity and species. 


The work required in establishing 
such a register is repaid a thousand- 
fold in the interest attached to scru- 
tinizing it, morning after morning, 
and it gives one a check on the com- 
ings and goings of the wild things 
which can be obtained in no other 
manner. 


It will identify you. 
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Jhe Comfortable 
Great Northern 
isl I 
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TRAVELERS te the 
Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “loop”’. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 
hotel. 
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An interesting sight! A monster od L F 
Bull Moose in his native haunts — | byt oe 
such a spread! The tensest moment 
of your hunting career happens 
when you secure your record headin 
the Canadian woods. 
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Dependable guides 
who can bring you 
face to face with 
moose, caribou and 
whitetails, and re- 
lieve you of all camp- 
ing details. 





















Full information based on 
up-to-date advices will be 
gladly furnished by 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
3419 Windsor Station 


Canadian ¥ Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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—and Statler Service. 
All these things— whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 
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There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
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WISCONSIN 
Upper MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
LAND O' LAKES 


The leavesareshowingtheirlove- 
ly tints of Fall — bright, sunshiny 
days—brisk, snappy air—fish bit- 
ing freely —this i is the ideal time 
for that vacation in the woods. 
“= a from Chicago. 
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Rail Birdin 


From a Pusher’s Point of View 


THOUSAND acres of black meadow adjoin- 
A ing a tide-water river. Just far enough up-river 

from the ocean to grow reeds instead of salt grass 
which abounds on tens of thousands of acres farther down. 
Great towering reeds whose lush semi-tropical stalks com- 
pletely hide a man only a few feet distant. 

Then the lacy yellowing tops of ripen- 
ing seed that intermingle and are 
supported like a gauze roof just 
above your head. The reeds 
get the last foot or so of 
our six-foot tide, twice 
daily. This inunda- 
tion permits us to 
traverse the meadow 
by boat for a cou- 
ple of hours each 
tide. A labyrinth 
of deep ditches 
intersecting all 
parts of the 
shooting area 
is just as es- 
sential as the 
canals of Ven- 
ice. I suppose 
there must be 
a printed guide 
to these canals, 
just as there is a 
map of the intri- 
cate cowpaths of 
lower Manhattan, 
but we pushers must 
know these ditch thor- 
oughfares as a taxi driver 
knows New York. Woe be- 
tide the pusher who keeps his 
man on a piece of meadow, far 
from a ditch, ten minutes too long, 
thinking the moon is in perigee when it 
is really in “pogee.” 

In September the sora rail-birds begin to arrive. Al- 
ready well ahungered from their long flight from South 
Canada— they unwittingly come to us only to get them- 
selves killed at their gluttonous revelry. But not all. 
They are not stupid birds; a flock of rail can flow through 
stalks of reed with speed and celerity as easily as tide- 
water flows through piling. 

They forage at the water level and never expose them- 
selves, like some birds, to fiddle with seeds at the top of a 
stalk. If you are fortunate enough to come upon them 
feeding, you find them precariously supported by a green 
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A labyrinth of deep ditches intersect 
the shooting area. 


stalk-leaf or resting on a bobbing raft of last year’s dead 
reeds—watching like the old wife in “Rizpah” and won- 
dering, “Anything fallen again?” ‘Then there is their 
bursting whistle which immediately diminishes in volume 
but maintains the pitch. They appear to be as big as a 
partridge at a distance, but when you get 
one of the brown black-streaked and 
yellow-daubed creatures in your 
hand, you realize that you have 
been the victim of an illusion. 
They are but half as big, 
so it would seem that a 
bird in the bush is 
worth two in the 

hand. 

We are the push- 
ers in this small 
village. My fa- 
ther, my five 
brothers and 

myself. I am 

the youngest. 

Being fisher- 

men by nature 

and by choice, 

our work agree- 

ably lends itself 

to maintaining a 

fleet of a dozen 

skiffs for fall use 

with the gunners. 

In October especial- 

ly, net-hauling and 

our other tamer ac- 

tivities are subordinated 

to the more alluring task of 

pushing the financial world 

‘about over the meadow bot- 

tom. My father’s increasing avoir- 

dupois has tempted him, of late 

years, to forego the strenuous activity 

of actually pushing. When a gunner 

gets too heavy to stand in a skiff and shoot, he doesn’t 

give up. He provides himself with a camp-stool and 

fires away seated. This is one reason why rail-bird shoot- 

ing has got it all over some other sports—golf for in- 

stance. My father, however, still arranges everything. 

Gunners are not careless about who pushes them. They 

want a certain pusher oftentimes. My father’s diplomatic 

powers are often severely taxed. He tries to grant con- 

flicting requests. As Mayor Kendrick used to tell Gen- 
eral Butler, he always says to them, “I’ll arrange it.” 

Being the youngest, I am called “the kid.” Nothwith- 
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“Mark right!” I exclaim. 


standing I am a six-foot 

kid at that. I pushed 

a banker once on Mon- 

day. The following 

Saturday he was as- 

signed to an outside 

pusher, a local politician 

and an ignorant garrul- 

ous person. We get out- 

siders to push when our 

family stock plays out, nu- 

merically, The next Monday 

this same man came again and 

wanted the kid. Being a little 

in his cups and promising to be 

deeper yet, my father didn’t want me 

to go. Also he was the camp-stool-sitter 

and the combination of booze, fat and gun 
powder wasn’t promising as to a safe return. Still, he 
wanted the kid. Said the other fellow talked too much. 
It was finally arranged. My political co-worker took 
him out. He got no birds. Whether he shot a hole 
through the bottom ot the skiff in revenge at the arrange- 
ment, or in despair in order to stop the petty political 
talk, or for some other equally good reason, I do not 
know. The pusher came back more nearly naked than 
clothed. His clothing was stuffed in the hole in the 
bottom of the skiff. This pusher was, by trade, a caulker 
in our shipyard. He evidently knew his stuff. So much 
for the abnormal which has uncharitably been put down 
first. 

The usual way is this. Two Pierce-Arrows suddenly 
arrive in our back yard—a combined party of six. The 
chauffeurs are told to come out of their masks—make 
themselves at home, so to speak, and wait around. I 
can see that this sudden equality is more or less awkward 
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Bang!—he has one, 


for the chauffeur whose 
more ordinary duty is 
to take milady shop- 
ping on Chestnut 
Street or, on alternate 
Thursdays, to leave 
cards even. 
We six husky, gawky 
(I feel gawky until | 
get my man out) pusliers 
stand around like so many 
slaves waiting to be auctioned 
off to cane-brake instead of 
mere reeds. 

My father comes out of our back 
door aping nonchalance but really 
guilty of a keen awareness. He is grected 
as a brother by six millionaires. He brazens 
these preliminaries out better than I could. Perhaps 
it’s because the second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence is dear to his heart. With diplomatic 
nicety he gives his most taciturn son to the most garrulous 
gunner. Who doesn’t like a good listener? I then know 
that Jim is going to get his man’s rail-bird history from 
Florida to Virginia. King-rail, red-rail and what not. 
My brother Tom is given to a gunner of known 
idiosyncrasies. Tom has inherited the Christian charity 
that should have been evenly distributed among the rest 
of us. I get (or at least am gotten by) a banker whose 
picture you are familiar with if you keep up with the 
“Who's who” of the Sunday papers. He is a hardened 
society man of fifty-five but I must call him “Percy” while 
he is in our town. He “Bobs” me as casually as if I was 
an habitue of his club on Broad Street. He is a good 

shot and my hope of winning the pool soars up. 


(Continued on page 572) 
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Fightin’ Fools 


Offshore Fishing and Surf Casting for Bluefish 


EW fish, animals, birds or even By E. R. P 
Pe kill except when in quest 

of food. This is not the case with 
bluefish which rip, tear and slash schools of small 
fry long after their desire for a hearty meal 
has been satiated. Added to this wilful 
lust is a stream line body and a forked 
tail that drives it through the water 
at flashing speeds. Its battle with 
the rodster is hard and fast, en- 
tirely devoid of inactivity and 
puts the tackle to extreme tests. 
Hence my giving him the title 
of ‘Fightin’ Fool.” 

Savage traits are devel- 
oped early in life and the 
species grows in ferocious- 
ness as it adds years and 
weight. Even young blue- 
fish, known as_ snappers, 
feed almost entirely on 
spearing, small mullet, 
killies and other - salt 
water minnows frequent- 
ing the tidal bays contigu- 
ous to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The ones I refer to are 
adults, weighing anywhere 
from five to ten or even fif- 
teen pounds. They unques- 
tionably fight the hardest of 
any similar-sized fish common to 
that stretch of the ocean between 
New England and South Carolina. 

The surest methods of getting 
“Fightin’ Fools” is by trolling with a 
block-tin squid or still fishing with a sink- 
erless line well off shore. It is easy to tell 
when blues are about by the presence of 
excited gulls which dine heartily on the bait-fish cut to 
pieces by these wolves of the sea. Thus it is necessary 
to keep a sharp lookout if one wish to work the weighted 
lures with any measure of success. 

The squidder does not go directly through a school 
but cuts across the edges, causing the trolled lure to just 
pick off the outside fish as the motor boat works around 
and around a patch of speedsters. Should one go through 
the center of a school it is bound to drive them down and 
put an end to the sport until more are sighted. Blue fish 
trolling is exciting work and work it is, when they are 
coming fast and, one might say, furious. 

"Tis real labor to chum for blues from the craft, 
anchored out in a tide rip. An ordinary meat chopper 
assists in grinding up menhadden or mussbunker, with- 
out pause, until the oily flesh gives out a slick running 
for several hundred yards. A smooth path in the water 
denotes its course. Once this slick or chum encounters 
feeding fish more and faster grinding becomes necessary 
causing them to work against current and, eventually, 
within one-hundred feet of our boat. 

[he time is now ripe to bait up wire snelled, long 
shank number 8/0 Sproat, O’Shaughnessy or Limerick 
hooks, as you prefer, with a three-inch strip of bunker, 
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having one side sealed and the other 
bloody. ‘This is cast or dropped intosthe 
slick on the end of a sinkerless line and 
then payed out until the strike comes. Catches of 
fitty ‘Fightin’ Fools,” in the course of an hour 
by one professional fishing boat having two 
men each working two lines with a third 
to grind bunker, is not uncommon. 
There is an old admonition, i.e., 
“Keep a tight line at all times.” 
This is especially applicable 
when handling good-sized speci- 
mens that invariably try to get 
slack. They frequently suc- 
ceed, even with the most ex- 
pert rodsters, and then 
throw the hook far and 
wide. We must be fast in- 
deed to change from hard 
thumbing to quick reeling 
without allowing one in- 
stant’s pause in the shift. 
Many claim that they 
bite off one’s line far above 
the eighteen-inch wire 
leader. It is impossible for 
a hooked fish on a tight line 
to turn such a trick, causing 
: me to believe that a fast mov- 
aieiaee wiv iee ing hooked blue causes the line 
to make a ripple where it cuts 
the water leading others to 
strike at that particular spot and 
sever it. The writer uses a very 
long - shank Sproat hook in conjunc- 
tion with a one-foot six-ply gut leader 
for surf angling. Thus the bait floats a 
trifle off bottom instead of lying dead, 
which is the case when wire leaders are em- 
ployed. It always pays to advertise and a lure not lying 
directly on bottom may be seen probably ten times as far. 
While unusually hitting cut-bait with a terrific, hair- 
raising strike there are odd times when they pick and 
nibble in decidedly coy fashion, leading the angler to be- 
lieve that a kingfish or blowfish is fussing around. Such 
an experience on a Cape May beach several years ago gave 
me a new slant on this “Jack Dempsey” of the salt sea. 
Squidding and still fishing for three full days had pro- 
duced nothing worthwhile. The tide was about full that 
last and epochal day. I always try to forget the bad 
ones. A long cast seemed wasted and a slow retrieve until 
the sinker came at rest within ten feet of the shore lured 
nary a fish. Then the pick of a supposed small one 
did not occasion enough interest to cause me to strike. 
My later retrieve showed a bare hook. 
The following cast resulted in a bad backlash, due to 
a burned thumb, and the bait landed close to shore. 
While unsnarling the tangle, there was that nip of small 
fish once more. This time I drew the bait slowly away 
when there occurred a smashing strike and a ten-pound 
bluefish eventually was my prize. It was enlightening. 
Tom and I landed over thirty that morning—every 
(Continued on page 584) 
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The snow lay like a soft blanket. 


The Hunt of Pierre and the Cure 


Hunting Adventures in the Northern Ontario Wilds 


ROM the time we hopped off the 
train at Lackma the excitement 
began. For several weeks I had 


F 


looked forward to this trip with pleasurable anticipations. 
I had been working rather hard on a special bit of work 
and the Board of my church had graciously granted me 


two weeks’ holidays in the month of November. ‘They 
were discerning men, those members of the Board. They 
had noted my enthusiasm in describing hunting expedi- 
tions of former years in the North and had insisted that 
I needed this bit of relaxation before tackling the heavy 
work of my parish during the winter months. At once 
I wrote to Manley. Manley is a cousin of mine, a 
druggist, who knows a lot more about pills and com- 
pounds than he does about hunting. He was overseas 
three solid years in the Great War—with the Engineers, 
I think, but he never grew enthusiastic about a gun. He 
was more interested in perfecting his French than in the 
respective merits of bullets and billets. But Manley 
is a good pal and a good sport. We enjoy each others’ 
company. So I just wrote to Manley and told him he had 
to arrange his pills, powders, and perfumes so they could 
be attended to by the clerks and spend two weeks hunting 
in the wilds of Northern Ontario. 

So it came to pass that we found ourselves at this little 


By IAN CRAWFORD 


station at 10:30 P. M. on a rainy night 
in the middle of November. Our destina- 
tion was still eight miles distant, an 
abandoned mining camp which we had secured for our 
headquarters during the hunt. Although work at the 
mine had been abandoned for over a year, the whole equip- 
ment of kitchen and sleeping quarters was still intact and 
under the supervision of a trapper who accepted a small 
remuneration from the company to keep a watch upon 
their property. We considered ourselves very lucky to 
make these arrangements as it obviated the taking in of 
the supplies. An accommodating official of the Company 
had sent us a key and a letter to the trapper which would 
insure the use of the entire equipment during our stay. 


ROM the tiny railway station, a spur five miles in 

length, connected the nickel mine of Lackma with 
the main line. A jitney, an old Ford car with flanged 
wheels, conveyed passengers from the railway station to 
the mine, meeting certain trains. Manley and I had 
made special arrangements by telegraph to have it meet 
this late train and take us as far as the mine. From 
there we planned to walk to the camp. It was about 
three miles by the trail. I had been in the country on a 
previous hunting trip and knew the location of the camp 
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and the trail rough which led from the mine into it. 

As we swung ourselves off the train with our rifles 
and heavily-laden packsacks, two Syrian peddlers also 
got off. They had several packs of merchandise and were 
on their way to Lackma mine, carefully timing their visit 
to coincide with pay day. They promptly appropriated 
the jitney we had arranged to meet us, heaping in 
their packs till all available space was taken. 

The driver, a Swede, vainly expostulated 

in his broken English that he was 

there to meet another party. The 

peddlers were “sitting tight” evi- 
dently with the intention -of 
holding the advantage they 
had. 

Now Manley is a very 
mild-mannered man. He is 
a non-combatant, a peace-at- 
any-price chap. “Let him 
take them in Jack,” he said, 
“and come back for us.” I 
could not see it that way. It 
would leave us away past mid- 
night in getting into camp. We 
had paid for telegraphing to have 
the car there and being of Scotch 
extraction, I hate to waste good 
money. Theargument between the driver 
and the peddlers continued with about all 
the English that was understandable being 
oaths. In spite of Manley’s protests that 
I would get into a scrap, I began to un- 
load the peddlers’ packs from the car. The peddlers now 
directed their abuse toward me and made threatening mo- 
tions. I stopped long enough to tell them that I intended 
to throw them out with their baggage when I got to 
them. We had ordered the car and intended to have it. 
There would be room in it for them if they were civil, 
but they would have to leave some of their stuff in the 
station for a later trip. They capitulated and amicable 
arrangements of our persons and property followed. Thus 
ended the first excitement of our trip. 

The old Ford buzzed along through the night with a 
cheery rattle, its headlights gleaming on the glistening 
wet rails of the spur line into the mine. We arrived at 
the mine just as the “graveyard gang’”—the shift that 
works from 11 P.M. until 7 A.M.—were going to work. 
We still had three miles of trail to cover before we could 
put down our packs and call it a day. With our flash- 
lights burning holes in the darkness, we plunged into the 
trail. It was a strenuous jaunt at an eerie hour. About 
halfway between the mine and the camp the trail led 
through a swamp. It was wet walking and we were 
obliged to walk logs and poles to keep out of the water 
which lay in pools on the trail. I was in the lead and had 
just balanced myself to walk a pole over a pool of water, 
when a lynx let out an unearthly screech not twenty feet 
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I dropped him with a shot 
through the heart. 
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from me on the trail. I went down with a splash and 
saw two points of fire vanishing into the swamp. Man- 
ley happened to be on solid footing and fared better, al- 
though as badly tartled as myself. In due time we saw 
a light where I judged our camp should be located. This 
was rather a surprise to us, as we thought to find it un- 
occupied. *We decided that the trapper was paying 
the property a visit of inspection and had de- 
cided to remain all night. 
When we entered the camp, we found, 
not the trapper, but two hunters— 
Americans, who, hearing about 
this great game section of On- 
tario, had come to sample its 
sport. They had been hunt- 
ing in 2 locality about ten 
miles away and had met the 
trapper who cared for the 
camp. He advised them that 
there was better hunting in 
this section and they had nego- 
tiated with him for the use of 
the camp. As there was plenty 
of room for all, their being five 
double beds fully furnished with 
blankets, we welcomed this addi- 
tion to our party. Pierre was a nat- 
uralized American, having been born 
in France and coming to the country of 
his adoption eighteen years before. He 
was a vivacious, jolly little fellow, and 
with his humor and quaint French accent, 
quickly became the life of our quartette. Sam Troy was 
a different type. A fine, big, strapping figure, over six 
feet and proportioned accordingly, but rather inclined to 
let others wait on him. Always ready to recount his tre- 
mendous exploits with gun and rod. He had the last 
word in hunting equipment, but to me it all looked suspi- 
ciously new. 

We were a merry party. From the fact that I was a 
clergyman, Pierre promptly called me “De Curé.” Some- 
times Sam’s shirking of the duties of the camp would irri- 
tate a bit, but we “guyed” him good-naturedly and Pierre 
would be sure to make some funny remark which would 
put us all in good humor. The country we were hunting 
in was very rugged, a burnt-over section of rocky ranges” 
with deep ravines between—an ideal hunting country. 
Signs of deer were very plentiful, yet at the end of the 
third day we were still empty-handed. Several deer had 
been sighted, but none shot. 

Now all who are adept in it know that still hunting is 
a fine art. You have to match your skill and cunning 
against creatures whose daily lives depend upon the keen- 
ness of their wits. It is a thrilling contest, and if one suc- 
ceeds in bagging game in this way, there is a sportsman- 
like thrill in it that one can get in no other way. I have 
shot deer before the dogs and have to confess to the thrill 
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which comes when 
the music of their 
voicesechoes through 
the woods, but I 
never could escape 
from the impression 
that in hunting with 
hounds, the hunter 
had an unfair ad- 
vantage. ‘There is 
no thrill, in my esti- 
mation, like the 
thrill one gets when 
he knows he _ has 
matched his wits 
fairly against a den- 
izen of the wilds 
and won. 

On the evening of 
the third day Pierre beckoned me to one side for a consul- 
tation. He was convinced that there was lots of game, 
but we were not getting it nor likely to get it under 
present arrangements. As we compared notes we found 
we were both of the same opinion. We had been hunting 
in pairs, Pierre with Sam, and Manley with myself. 
Manley, of course, made no attempt to disguise his inex- 
perience. He frankly acknowledged he had never hunted 
deer and knew nothing about it. He was unwilling to be 
separated from me on the hunt because of the danger of 
getting lost. Strange to say, Pierre reported the same 
difficulty about the mighty hunter, Sam. He was too 
noisy in the bush. “Might as well tak’ de bras’ ban’,” said 
Pierre. ‘All de tam’ he mus’ talk an’ eef he kip’ quiet on 
the mout’ den he crack de branch on hees foot, an’ pouf! 
away go de deer. We nevair catch heem dat way, non! 
I tole you, Mistair Curé, dat eef we get some game you 
an’ Pierre mus’ go togedder. You lef’ it to me to mak’ 
de arrange.” 

So somehow next morning the pairing was changed. 
Pierre had tactfully arranged it. “It might mak’ de 
change on de luck,” he explained as we ate our breakfast. 
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Sam and Manley 
were sent down an 
old logging road to 
watch around qa 
small - lake - where 
they could not very 
well get lost, while 
Pierre and I took to 
the ranges. 

It was a fine morn- 
ing for the hunt. 
The day was mild 
and the snow under 
foot was like a soft 
carpet, completely 
muffling the foot- 
steps. Pierre and | 
laid our plan of 
campaign carefully, 
We decided to work up into the wind, following a prom- 
ising looking ravine between two rocky ridges. Pierre 
took the left ridge and | took the right, with the ravine 
between us. We kept under cover among the small bal- 
sams of the ridge as much as possible. I had not travelled 
far when a deer broke cover in the ravine. He had spotted 
me coming along the ridge and made for Pierre’s side. | 
sent a couple of shots after him but missed him cleanly. In 
a few minutes I heard Pierre shoot. There was just one 
shot, and I had about concluded that Pierre had missed 
him also, when I saw him on a high rock waving his cap 
excitedly. I made my way across the ravine and up the 
other side. It was a stiff climb, but as I got near Pierre | 
could hear him shouting, “I got heem, I got heem.” 

The buck was a rather small spike-horn, but it was our 
first deer and we were jubilant. The next thing was to 
get him out to the road leading to the camp. It was stiff 
work. The sides of the ravine were so steep that in some 
places we had to let the buck down on a line over steep 
slopes of rock, over which we followed, finding precarious 
footholds. Climbing the other side was even more 

(Continued on page 565) 
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Pests 


Vermin Shooting Is 
Good Sport During 
the Closed Season 


By 
W. DUSTIN WHITE 


Everybody’s big game. 


rang out on the soft summer air. A woodchuck 

that had been feeding in a clover patch stretched 
out with a few convulsive kicks. Observing that | swung 
my own rifle to my shoulder, drew a hasty bead on an- 
other ‘chuck away off across the valley and the report of 
the .32-Special drowried:the echo of the other gun. When 
we had first worked our way up to this knoll where I now 
stood and peered over its crest there were three wood- 
chucks in view—one feeding in the clover and the other 
two, wary and alert, standing straight up at the mouth of 
their burrows. After hastily surveying the lay of the land 
we had dropped back out of sight and planned our 
approach. 

When hunting together we shoot turn about and a flip 
of the coin had given Hap the first shot. He chose the 
one in the clover patch, for a stone wall gave him cover 
behind which he could crawl up to the effectual killing 
range of his little rifle. I simply worked forward until 
the game was again in view and waited, depending upon 
the curiosity of the little creatures to keep them out until 
Hap had shot and following it with my own shot before 
they went in. It worked so far as the shooting was con- 
cerned, but the distance was long and I a little out of 
practice, so I only kicked up. the dirt under the ’chuck’s 
front doorstep while he ducked inside to safety. 

The third one 
had disappeared in 
the meantime and 
we expected that all 
the woodchucks in 
the immediate vicin- 
ity would take to 
the ground at the 
report of the rifles, 
so we were walking 
along across the 
Next pasture, talk- 
ing, and making no 
pretense at quiet- 
ness, when one 
emerged from 
under some sweet 
fern bushes, came 


T's short, sharp crack of Hap’s little rim-fire rifle 





We crossed a high hill overlooking a pond. 
531 


A sentinel crow. 


directly toward us, and stopped at the mouth of its bur- 
row. It wasn’t more than fifteen yards from us. Hap took 
aim and fired. Either his success in hitting the other one 
had made him over-confident or the nearness of this one 
made him careless, or both. Anyway he made a clean miss 
and, to his surprise, the woodchuck showed no signs of 
having heard the rifle. This was a contingency that 
seldom arises on a woodchuck hunt, one that we had 
failed to consider in our division of shots, one that Hap 
had never experienced in his short shooting experience and 
he looked at me inquiringly. I nodded, signifying that he 
was to shoot again. 


HIS he did as soon as he could reload. But Hap was 
now suffering from buck fever. His rifle wobbled 
visibly and he made another clean miss, whereupon the 
woodchuck drew back into the hole and kept out of sight 
although he whistled shrilly when we walked up nearer. 
Continuing across this pasture we swung around by the 
main road and Hap concealed his game under some bushes 
where we could pick it up later when we passed that way 
with the car, for we would take a little turn that evening 
and pick up our game. There were several reasons why 
we hunted woodchucks. In the first place we liked to 
tramp about the fields and over the upland pastures when 
bright flowers speckled the green verdure, when the air 
was warm and balmy and the sun cast long delightful 
shadows out from 
the wayside trees. 
We liked. shooting 
and needed the 
practice in the field. 
We had been doing 
some target work, 
but it takes practice 
under the varying 
conditions of the 
field — estimating 
distance, calculating 
wind velocity and 
figuring grades—to 
make one a good 
game shot. 


(Cont. on p. 590) 





Save Those Trophies 


On the Preservation of Heads and Skins 


UST about the first 
J thing a hunter .or 

fisherman thinks of 
when he’s bagged 
a big game ani- 
mal or a whop- 
pin’ fish is how 
well that trophy 
would look 
mounted neatly 
and hung on the 
wall at home. 
The home folks 
then would have 
to believe the 
story about how it was taken. 

So out comes the old hunting 
knife and the first step toward pre- 
serving the trophy is taken. But 
here there may be some things 
dene which will mar the trophy 
permanently. Just how many big 
game heads taxidermists receive in 
poor condition due to poor han- 
dling between the time the animal 
is shot and the time they get it 
would be hard to estimate. But 
one big man in this line says that 
fully seventy-five per cent of the 
heads received from hunters who 
have done the work themselves and 
slightly less than half of those 
received from guides are not so 
handled that they will produce the 
best mounted heads. 

After a sportsman has paid out 
good currency for his outfit, then 
bought a ticket or driven his car 
to some hunting country, perhaps 
hired a guide, certainly has bought 
supplies, hunting license, and gone to all those costs, 
he wants to get the most out of the trophy he may 
bring back. To get the very best information on 
how to send in trophies to taxidermists and _ thus 
get the best mounts, I cornered Coloman Jonas, 
who is the head of the internationally known Jonas 
Brothers, who have trophies sent to them from 
practically every country where big game can be 
found. 

We sat in a big den in their Denver plant, where there 
were all kinds of examples of the work of these men, and 
Coloman pointed to the trophies as he talked. Guy Jonas 
came in in his work clothes just as we started. Before the 
pow-wow had gone a moment they were both talking 
enthusiastically, trying their best to cover every point 
that might help a hunter to get the best results. Here 
are the directions they gave. No better authority can. 
be cited. ; 

In antlered game remember not to cut the throat of the 
kill. Stick it back of the shoulder to bleed it. Then, rea- 
sonably soon, skin out the head. Start at the base of the 
horns. Cut a line back from each to form a “V.” From 
the point at which they join cut back along the top of the 
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neck to a point above the 

shoulders. This will leave 

the throat of the trophy as 
viewed from be. 
low, smooth and 
natural. 

Now cut a cir- 
cle around the 
base of the neck. 
Be sure to get it 
well back. ‘Take 
plenty of the 
brisket. More 
character, more 
real form of the 

animal may be sug- 


plenty of the skin 
back of the base of 
the neck than any 
other way. Usually 
this is not done and 
the taxidermist, if he 
tries to suggest the 
form of the shoul- 
ders and breast of 
the animal, has to 
piece this out from 
some other skin, 
even the hide of an- 
other animal of the 
same species. So 
bring that cut 
around well back to- 
wards the shoulders, 
taking in the front edge of the bulge 
of the body. Sheep, goats and caribou 
heads are most often short of skin 
around the brisket. 

The next step is to “shuck” out the 
neck and head. Simply start cutting the skin loose from 
the flesh, working back from the cuts. Finally you'll come 
to the horns. Here use a heavy screw driver. This was a 
new one on me, so I asked for further explanation. 

“You're liable to cut the thin skin around the horns 
with a knife,” replied Guy Jonas. “Using a screw driver, 
you pull it loose from the horns, are sure to get all of it, 
get the very edge in fact, and that helps us bring that skin 
right up to the horns when we mount the head. Generally 
we have to work in some skin here if it is cut away, for 
most men don’t skin close enough to the horns with a 
knife, or cut the skin if they try. Just use the screw driver 
to pry the skin loose from the bone of the skull.” 

The next kink deals with the eyes. Be sure to take the 
time to preserve the eyelid. Get your left hand fingers in 
the eye, then skin carefully with a knife that is sharp. Cut 
skin here will show in the finished mount. Real care !s 
needed here, but if you have your left hand fingers in the 
eye you'll feel when you’re cutting too deep. 

Cut the ears off underneath the hide close to the skull. 

When the lips are reached, cut them loose from the 
attachment to the jaw. This is about the last part to be 
loosened from the skull and meat of the head. Now turn 


A magnificent 
trophy is a 
joy forever. 
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che whole inside out, and trim the fleshy mate- 
rial away from the lips, being careful not to 
get too close to the skin of the lips. Then split 
the lips; that is, slice between the inside “skin” 
which in life faced the mouth, and the other 
skin, splitting down between the two until 
within a short distance of the edge of the lips 
themselves. This is to allow salt to 
get into this part. When it is not 
preserved properly by this splitting, 
cut between the two skins, the lips 
quite often come in spoiled and the 
taxidermist has to manufacture others 
or discard the skin altogether. They’re 
never so good, these made-to-order 
lips. 
Ma skinning of the hide around the 
head, the ears have been cut off whole, 
sliced right off from the head as close 
to the bone:as is possible. Now skin 
them out. There is a regular tool for 
this. Guides should have one. But for the 
ordinary hunter a good skinning knife and the 
good old trusty screw driver will do the trick. 
Pry and cut out the cartilege from the ear skin 
and turn them inside out in the process. 
Salting is the next move. Lay the skin on 
the ground, peg it out, or do the same thing by spreading 
it out on the wall. Rub in salt. Ordinary dry commer- 
cial salt or table salt will do. Watch the wrinkles. Don’t 
let them form. Let it become about three-fourths dry. 
Then roll the skin with hair inside and ship. The rolling 
is done by laying the skin side of the hide down, then fold- 
ing with the hairy side inside, lengthwise, then rolling 
with the rawhide side out. This is to protect the hair 


from rubbing off. Quite often, when rolled the other way, 


rubbing scars the pelt. 
Don’t use baling wire in tying the skin. 


It rusts and 
leaves permanent marks. Particularly is it destructive on 
a white skin, like a sheep or goat, where the pelt is rolled 
with the hairy side out. 

Be sure to tag the pelt and skull. Number the hide 
some way, corresponding to skull, especially if there is 
some large shipment. Might use your house or phone 
number. Use a piece of rawhide for the tag; no metal. 
Guy Jonas cited a case where a copper tag on a sheep nose 
made a green blot that never did come off. And they 
couldn’t hide it. Or instead of rawhide use a little wood 
tab tied on with a hide thong. To insure further the skull 
and horns being matched with the skin they belong to, tie 
them together. Even then, when they reach the taxider- 
mist’s shop, they may get separated and mixed with several 
score or more of others. So number ’em good. 

It is possible to saw the skull in two, using the upper 
half with horns attached. Another cut can be made longi- 
tudinally between the horns, cutting the upper half of the 
skull in two pieces to pack the specimen better, but this is 
not done unless it is necessary in packing. The pelt should 
be wrapped in burlap or crated in a box before being tied 
to the skull and horns. 

Usually your guides are of pretty good stamp, of high 
intelligence. Some college graduates are in the game, and 
many graduates of the big universities of outdoors can be 
found in the ranks of the guides. But some don’t know 
how to handle trophies for shipment, so you may be your 
own best check on this. 

In taking the skin for a life-sized animal mount, the 
first step is to take the measurements. Have a look at the 
accompanying chart for these measurements and cuts to be 
made. One full set of leg bones will help a good taxider- 
mist to get lifelike mountings. 

Cut from the breast line such as would be made in skin- 
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ning out for a head mount, 
back to the tail, along the 
belly. Open the legs on the 
inside, splitting them down 
to the toes. Skin out the toes 
and do not leave meat in the 
toes. 

This skinning out of the 
toes will apply to the preda- 
tory beasts as well, particu- 
larly bear. The general pro- 
cess of skinning lions, bobcats, 
wolves, coyotes and similar 
game is like that of the ant- 
lered game. In skinning out 

A the tails, cut longitudinally 
caribou on the under side. And like the 
from antlered game, when drying these 
_ hides, spread in the shade to dry 
lands. and not in the hot sun. Sun or 
heat burns the skin. The same care 
must be taken in salting the skin, 
rubbing it in thoroughly on both 
sides of the hide, and the same care must be 
taken in packing the predatory animal hides as 

in the case of deer, caribou, moose or elk. 
Directions regarding skinning out horns and 
hoofs do not apply to fish. But the process is relatively 
simple. Of course the first thing to do is to catch a fish 
worth mounting. That kind usually gets away. Then, if 
you can’t ship at once in toto, cut the fish, not along the 
belly but along the side, halfway between belly and back, 
skinning out the meat carefully, cleaning out the fleshy 
part of the skull as much as you can. Then salt the skin, 
let it dry a day, put in a ventilated can or box, and fire it 
along to the taxidermist. Usually fish are shipped in ice 
directly after they are caught. Then there is no question 
about how they are skinned out. It’s up to the taxidermist. 


(Continued on page 590) 


Following are the 
most important mea- 
surements which should 
be taken: (See illustra- 
tion.) 

1—Length of head 

and body from tip 
of nose to root of 
tail (straight, not 
following back line). 
2—Height at the shuul- 
ders. 
3—Circumference of 
body back of elbow. 


4—Circumference at the 
middle of body. 
5—Circumference at 
base of neck. 
6—Depth of flank. 
7—Thickness through 
body at head of hu- 
merus. 
8—Thickness through 
body at femur. 
9—From head of hu- 
merus to head of 
U «\, femur. 
VN, 10—Head of brisket to 
“ head of femur. 
11—Brisket to ear-pit. 
12—Length of tail. 
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This little pool is full of black perch. 


side of a slag-pile, “there is any water on the other 

side of this Great American Desert, it ought’ to be 
full of fish. It,” he also said, pausing to mop his brow, 
carefully posing his valuable and much-prized fly rod 
away from the hillside as he did so, “has never been 
fished I’ll bet—unless by a goat. Only,” he said further, 
“a goat would have more sense than to travel a trail like 
this just for a few fish. How many of these blamed 
Rocky Mountains we got to climb yet?” 

“Tf,” said Doc, looking concernedly back my way as 
I slipped to see if I would go entirely to the bottom or 
would be able to stop part way down, “you birds would 
be more grateful for the favor I am doing you by bring- 
ing you to these private fishing waters of mine, and less 
critical of the only road leading to them and of me, your 
benefactor, you would expose less of your natural dis- 
positions. We,” he also said, edging carefully about a 
great out-jutting slab of slate in the wall, ‘“‘are almost 
there.” 

“If,” said Doc a moment later, kneeling on top of a 
pinnacle to pass a hand down to help Joe up.the final 
elevation, “you can’t see worth while beauty and full 
compensation for all the efforts you so begrudgingly ex- 
pended getting here in the scene now spread before 
you, you are a pair of poor prunes.” 

Joe and I looked 
at each other and 
grinned. From our 


| F,” said Joe, mincing his way about the precipitous 


feet a long slope 
‘went gently down 


to one of the bluest 
lakes that I ever 
saw. It was about 
a hundred feet wide 
and half or quarter 
of a mile long. 
Along one edge was 
a submerged hedge fence and down through the middle 
extended a narrow neck of land each side of which was 
studded with great blocks of rock and slate from which 
the deep water extended straight down. 
Smiling waters make smiling faces. We smiled. 
“Tf,” said Doc, noting those smiles with an air of satis- 
faction, “you don’t like my fishin’ hole you know what 
you can do. The trail home goes right over there. I,”’ 
he also said, starting down the slope, “suggest however, 
that one of you try those brush piles and that the other 
fish off that island a little before you start back. I,” he 
said further, “see a coupla two-pound line-sides chasing 


Fly Fishing 


Fishing the Deep Waters 


By GUY W. 


minnows in this little bowl off here to the right. See you 
later.” , 

“If,” I said, already hard upon Doc’s heels, “you think 
that’s any proper way to treat a guest, you need enlighten- 
ment. If,” I also said, hooking Doc’s trailing fly, unbe- 
knownst to Doc, upon a bush, “you. don’t apologize to 
me before we get home for keeping this place to yourself 
all these years I’ll never vote to let you in on that new 
duck pond. Where are those bass, you say?” 

“If,” said Joe, passing Doc with a malicious grin as 
Doc swore and went back to release his tackle, “you'll 
ease over to the left a little, Guy, we can catch both of 
those big-mouths, maybe. Then,” he also said, whipping 
out some enameled line, as I began my sneak, ignor- 
ing his assinine request, of course, “J’ll go to the left 
myself.” 

He did and Doc and I stood idle, but interested spec- 
tators as Joe went into action—for I couldn’t reach the 
water from the top of my bank when I got there—just 
retribution, Joe claims, for my Poland China tempera- 
ment and tendencies. 

A hand and knees posture is not ideal for fly-fishing, 
but is advisable at times when large fish are in sight and 
the way of approach necessitates some such action. Joe 
did very well that May morning, however, and his lures 
sailed out and settled softly. 

A swirl greeted them and Joe’s line straightened out 
and began cutting this way and that through the water 


with such speed that we could plainly hear it sing between 
Joe’s exultant 


chuckles and conm- 
ments. 
Now a two-pound 
bass on a fly rod is 
worthy of and_ requires 
careful consideration and at- 
tention. 

; Mostly Joe let the bass perform 
its aerial and submarine stunts, of 
which it had an abundant and versatile 
repertoire, some fifteen feet from the 
bank, encouraging it out again, at some 
peril to his rod tip, each time it came in 
and tried to “hole up” among the rocks. 
In more fishy terms the _line-side 
cleared the water three times and fought 
Joe all over the little lake, for fully five 
minutes, before Joe dared begin inching 
off toward a less precipitous spot in the shore line. Joe 
was another five minutes coaxing the bass to the slope 
and in landing it—with Doc’s assistance and mine, orally 
from the sidelines until the last, when Doc reached in 
and lifted it up the eighteen-inch ledge by a finger in its 

mouth. : 
When we got back to the automobile the bass weighed 
2 pounds and five ounces and Joe insisted that it had 
lost six ounces at least from fright as he carried it about 
the perilous precipices on the way ouf, although Doc later 
swore that a six-inch perch weighed a pound and a half 

on the same scales. 


A seven-inch 
black perch. 
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Strip-Pits 


of Flooded Coal Mines 


VON SCHRILTZ 


II 


HAT was my first trip to Doc’s strip-pits, which 

were steam-shoveled there fifteen years ago so the 
underlying Cherokee vein of coal might be taken out. 
Such operations do not tend to beautify a locality. Doc’s 
lake with others scattered here and there, reposed in the 
midst of several hundred acres of land that from a high 
point looked to me like some giant had tried to plow it 
with a balky team hitched to a plow that turned furrows 
forty feet deep. These furrows were irregular and 
crooked as though the plow had refused to scour and the 
horses had stalled and lunged about a great deal, dipping 
in deeply here and throwing up immense heaps there, 
making a decided mess of the job, all-told. 

And that is exactly what happened, only the giant and 
his horses and his plow were all consolidated in a huge 
two-yard steam shovel. This shovel had first plowed a 
long furrow across the field, the bottom of the furrow 
being the top of the coal. The dirt from this furrow 
was, of necessity, piled upon the ground at one side. After 
the coal thus uncovered had been loaded into long strings 
of tiny cars and a toy engine had hauled it off down the 
winding excavations to the tipple to be screened and 
loaded into railroad cars, the shovel had plowed a new 
“round,” the soil from which it deposited in the old. 

When the ground is worked out the scenery is spoiled 
and much of it is up-side-down. ‘The lower spots soon 
become filled with water, however, so the devastated areas 
aren't always a total loss. The turn-arounds and the last 
furrows make the larger and deeper water-holes, although 
now and then one will run 
across some small pool up 
among the fills, considerably 
above the main water, that is 
a surprise and a delight. 

Fly-fishing on a still day in 
the deeper waters of such 
places is a simple matter of 
sneaking up behind cover and 
casting into the water before 
the noses of the perch and bass 
sunning themselves near a hid- 
ing place. 

When Joe and his bass had 
been assisted back from the 
water’s edge by Doc and me, 
I went out on that so-called 
“sland,” which technically is 
a peninsula, and prepared for 
action. From a position be- 
hind the first huge slab of 
slate I saw three perch in the 
water. One, a_ six-incher, 
idled immediately below me a 
foot from a shadowy hole in 
the slate. Another, a_ half 
inch larger, stood sleepily, tail 
toward me, at the far edge 
of the boulder, the elusive, 





Gone—but not forgotten 
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oe 
Joe’s line straightened out. 


golden, fringes of its fins and flippers markedly plain in 
the sun. The third, fully eight inches long, paraded 
watchfully back and forth above the deeps, as though 
momentarily expecting prey from below. 

I “stood” upon my knees behind that black slab some 
time enjoying those fish. Such moments appeal especially 
to me. The sun beat warmly down upon me, the black- 
birds chatted in some cattails that grew in a muddy corner 
and the bobwhites whistled crisply off among the dumps. 

The perch at the far edge of the boulder swung about 
as a bubble came up from below and bursted upon the 
surface. <A bluegill not much larger than a calling card 
swam leisurely up and ranged chummily alongside the 
perch near the hole, its left side flashing like silver as it 
tipped to negotiate the turn. . A bullfrog mumbled dis- 
contentedly, someplace, I couldn’t tell quite where, and 
something splashed noisily among the submerged hedge 
limbs across the way. A gentle breeze sucked down the 
gulch presently, rippling the surface of the water, spoil- 
ing my view of the underwater world and providing the 
best cover I know of for fly-fishing. 

As might be expected I 
chose to try for the eight 
incher and, arising to my feet, 
sent my flies toward it. The 
unsoaked leader was curled 
into a score of circles and the 
mass of spirals landed with 
slight resemblance to the in- 
sects my lures were supposed 
to imitate. 

The breeze died as sud- 
denly as it had sprung up and 
again the surface of the lake 
became calm and as clear as 
glass. The largest perch, that 
had been backing slowly away 
from the small commotion in 
the water, immediately turned 
tail and dived into the depths. 
The six-incher darted into the 
cavity in the slate, about faced 
and poked its head out. The 
tiny “pumpkin seed” bluegill 
disappeared and the middle- 
sized perch came surging, but 
paused when my _ tangled 
tackle unfurled and I began a 
slow retrieve. The tail fly, 

(Continued on page 576) 
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The cold grey dawn of the “morning after.” 


Berkshire Coon Hunt 


An October Night in the New England Woods 


NE fall evening a group of friends 
were gathered together in a small 
country store in the Berkshire Hill 

country of Massachusetts. As usual the conversation 
was chiefly about hunting and fishing, and the good 
and bad qualities of different dogs owned by everyone 
of sporting blodd in the town. Rabbit dogs, fox hounds, 
bird dogs and coon dogs all came in for their share of 
criticism or praise. It being a clear frosty night, with 
the coon hunting season just recently opened, the conversa- 
tion naturally turned to coons and coon dogs. Of the 
many reminiscences of past hunts related by those present, 
some were humorous, some tragic, but nevertheless all 
were interesting. 

Mr. H., a great coon hunter and the owner of the 
finest still-trailing coon dog that there was in that section 
ef the country, remarked during a lull in the conversa- 
tion, “What a night this would be for a coon hunt!” 
As he had fallen out of a tree recently and sprained his 
ankle, and was going about with the aid of a crutch, he 
said he couldn’t do any tramping himself, but if anyone 
wanted to go, he would crank up the old “Lizzie,” load 
in the dog, and drive any place we wanted to go. He 
did not have to wait long for someone to take him up, as 
his son Bob, and myself, became enthused with the idea 
very quickly. We needed but a short time to make prepa- 
rations and change to our hunting togs, and in an hour 
we had the old “Tin Lizzie” headed for October Moun- 
tain, between Dalton and Lenox, and which formerly 


By R. H. ESLER 


was the Whitney Estate. Here Mr. Whit- 
ney years before had built a hunting lodge, 
bought up thousands of acres of farm lands 
and woods, and made a great game preserve, which at one 
time was well stocked with moose, deer, and even buffalo. 

I think part of the herd of buffalo that were tormerly 
on October Mountain is now in the Bronx Park Zoo in 
New York. The property was later turned over to the 
state as a preserve and many of the moose and deer intro- 
duced by Mr. Whitney still rove through the woods and 
swamps of this section. 


E had a long climb up the mountain and “Lizzie” 

sure was steaming when we reached the top. 
Mr. H. knew the country pretty well, having hunted 
through it years ago, and turned into a narrow wood- 
road, which we followed for a mile or so, and then turned 
into another which ended in an open clearing. The fact 
that the road had ended didn’t faze Mr. H. a bit, as 
he kept going right across the field through the small 
brush and eventually stopped in the middle of a patch of 
blackberry briers and told us this would be a good place 
to start from, as there were a couple of brooks nearby 
and a hardwood ridge a little way off. Although coon 
hunting was not exactly in my line I determined to get 
what kick I could out of it; anyway, I was at least en- 
joying the fresh crispy night air and the moonlight. 
Leaving Mr. H. with his crippled leg sitting in the car, 
Bob, myself, and the boy took the dog and started toward 
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‘started off toward a heavily wooded swamp. 


September, 1928 


the ridge, with our accoutrements, which consisted of a 
ket flashlight, a lantern, a shot-gun, and a dilapidated 
old .38 caliber revolver which Mr. H. handed to me, 
saying it might come in handy if we treed a coon in a tall 
spruce or fir, in which case we might have to climb the 
tree and either shake or shoot him out, as a coon will 
dimb to the very top and hide in the thick branches. 
We hadn’t gone far before the dog left us and started 
off on a trail, so obeying instructions we waited until 
we heard from the dog; he was a still-trailer and trained 
so thoroughly that you wouldn’t hear a peep out of him 
until he had his coon treed. 
He would then squat under that tree and open up with 
a series of howls that sure would let you know where 
he was and that he needed help. We didn’t have long 
to wait. The first bark he let out started us on the way 
to the top of the hardwood ridge, where we found Mr. 
Coon in the topmost branches of a small miaple., We 
brought him down with the shot-gun and started back 
toward where we had left Mr. H. in the flivver. We 
left the coon, about a sixteen-pounder, with him, and 
The dog 
was off again and was soon making the night air ring 
with his long-drawn-out barks, We found him this time 
in a clump of small spruces, each tree being perhaps from 
a foot to eighteen inches in diameter, and probably forty 
or fifty feet in height. These trees were 
loaded with heavy branches which started 
close to the ground and seemed to grow 
out of the trunk at every possible angle 
and so close together it would 
seem almost impossible for a 
coon to get up between them 
let alone a man. As it was im- 
possible to locate a coon among 
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the heavy foliage at the top it was up to somebody to 
climb the tree and shake him out. I was carrying the 
flashlight and the antiquated shooting iron aforemen- 
tioned, so I was delegated to make my way to the top 
and get some action. 


HE lower limbs of the tree were partly dead and 
before I had climbed ten feet my hands and face 

were bleeding from a dozen scratches from the sharp 
limbs. I was steaming with perspiration ; the dead spriicé 
needles had worked down inside my back; I was getting 
madder every minute, and the madder I got the more 
determined I was to get that coon, even if he were on 
the topmost branch of the tree and if the tree*Weretivo 
hundred feet high. I keep fighting my way along upward, 
getting more excited every minute. Every yelp‘out of 
the dog would incite me to greater efforts. Then, ‘too, 
I was being kidded by the others, and expected: every 
minute that the coon would jump and land on my neck. 
I finally reached the top, where the tree began to sway 
with my weight. I thought if I gave the tree a good 
shake it might dislodge the coon, but I shook and shook 
and as there was nothing stirring I climbed a little higher. 
About then it occurred to me to use the flashlight to 
locate Mr. Coon, and shoot him off of his perch. I had 
the light in my right hand and as I had to hold on to the 
tree with my left, I had only one hand free to handle the 
light and the gun. I threw the rays of the light up 
toward the top and located a pair of wicked-looking green 
eyes looking right down at me. I had to put the light 
in my pocket, get the gun out, and fire at what I thought 
was about the right location. I did this with no ‘result 
other than a lot more noise from the dog and cries from 
the fellows of, ‘Did you get him?” 

and “Shake him out!” and all that. 


(Continued on page 587) 


That was 
one ’coon 
hunt. 





Some of the country and some of the party. 


(From left to right) Mr. H.C. Schellworth, 
Mrs. C. C. Anderson, Mr. C. C. 
Anderson, Mrs. Borah, 
the Senator. 


In the Back Country of Idaho 


A Trip into the Mountains with Senator William E. Borah 


; ITH the one-two pound 
W trout rising in the pools and 
the twenty-thirty pound sal- 
mon running up the riffles, four days 
straight fishing isn’t much; and on this 
trip with Senator Borah we had to get 
into the “back” country, have our 
sport, and return in that time. Only four days in all! 
Our goal was Edwardsburg some two hundred miles 
north of Boise, plunk in the middle of the Idaho National 
Forest. Edwardsburg—that probably gives you the 
mental mirage of a town, at least a village. Lower your 
sights, brother, you’re shooting a mile over. This burg 
is a ranch house plus sheds and barns—the last toe-hold 
of civilization at the end of the “long, long trail that’s 
winding into the land—” that still has the bark on. Mrs. 
Edwards provides clean rooms and real’ meals for such 
wayfarers as follow the trail to the end, but Edwards- 
burg is no town. And the country around won’t be sub- 
divided for quite some time. 

Well, anyway, we headed for this so-called Burg one 
bright morning late in July. Our three-car caravan 
carried eleven ‘passengers: Senator and Mrs. Borah, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Anderson and their two nephews Walter 
and James Young, R. E. Thomas—State Game Warden, 
A. F. Conrod—State Fire Warden, -Ansgar Johnson 


As told by 
H. C. SCHELLWORTH 


HAROLD R. HARVEY 


with camera, myself and son—Eugene. 

About eleven o’clock we pulled up 
at the Swinging Bridge Inn. It was 
a trifle early for lunch, but Hank Goul, 
the proprietor of the hostelry, is an 
old time friend of Senator Borah—and 
both his invitation and food were too 
good to pass up. Leaving Hank’s hospitable establish- 
ment, we meandered upward and onward through the 
Canyon of the Payette with its miles of tumbling white 
water. The gang thought this was beautiful (and it is), 
but “you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” In a few hours we 
pulled into the peaceful little mountain village of Mc- 
Call, famous in song, story, and the movies for its Dog- 
Derby. 

A few turns of the wheel took us right along the shore 
of Payette Lake. Most campers when they get here take 
a look at the mountains, the pines, the sweep of blue lake, 
and say, “HERE WE ARE!” We didn’t miss any 0! 
the scenic features; but like Ulysses we were headed else- 
where so we chained ourselves to the mast and resisted 
-the Sirens’ call. 

Branching to a Forestry road we wound through the 
mountains, up, down, and around; and as the shadows 
began to gather in the valleys we, chugged into Burgdorf 
Hot Springs—that is, the settlement, not the springs 
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September, 1928 


proper. Andy Gashner, another friend who has known 
the Senator “from away back,” extended the keys to the 
city and the swimming pool—so we got into the springs 
after all. 

Following a plunge with the water splashing on the 
just and unjust, the great and small alike, we made a 
tour of The Burgdorf Cabin, a unique and rustic museum 
of freak wood growths. Mrs. Burgdorf spent many of 
the later years of her life collecting these strange knots 
and branches that were fashioned into furnishings for the 
house; chairs, tables, bedsteads, bookcases—all are made 
of gnarled and 
twisted forms of 
Nature’s laughter. 
Even the weights for 
the grandfather 
clock are made of 
wood and are hung 
on wooden chains, 
painstakingly carved. 

George Mautz is 
another of “the 
sights” of Burgdorf. 
George is one of 
those genuine West- 
ern characters; and 
knowing that he 
would appreciate the 
joke, I said, “Sen- 
ator Borah, I want 
you to meet the 
greatest liar in all 
the West.” George 
shot back, “From an 
ex-purt I consider 
that a gen-u-wine 
compleement.” The 
ice was broken, and 
after the evening 
meal George blos- 
somed forth with his 
full line of old time 
poetry—redblooded sagas of miners, buck- 
aroos, and bad-men, with a few skips in 
thythm but plenty of action and sentiment. 
George put real expression into his work and 
all of us got a big kick out of the per- 
formance. 

Early the next morning we left Burgdorf 
and about ten o’clock the caravan pulled up 
before the gas station at Warren—the auto’s 
equivalent of The Last Chance Saloon. This 
isn’t exactly one of those Super-Service sta- 
tions where a white-suited attendant dashes 
about dispensing More Smiles to the gal- 
lon. With gas at seventy-five cents you get 
free air if you bring along your own hand pump. 

Warren is one of those mountain “ghost towns” where 
gold sluiced from the gravel was spent well if not wisely 
by men who worked hard, played hard, and died hard— 
long ago. A few old timers still live in the weathered 
buildings, and a few ancient chinamen still pan a living 
from the sluice dumps. 

“Warren: Charlie is the oldest chink.’ Been here fifty 


(Above) The Senator with 
that “just lost one” 
expression. 


years, I reckon,” the service-station-storekeeper informed 
us. Charlie came over to our party; for a celestial he 
was unusually friendly and talkative. He wanted to know 


which of the ladies was “Blill Blolla’s woman.” He had 
seen Senator Borah in Boise, “See ’em Blill Blolla in 
Bloise” was the way he put it; and his ambition was to 
see Mrs. Borah, so a formal introduction was arranged. 

Now Charlie knows his Joss, also his “joshes”; and 
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Mrs. Borah is noted for her keen sense of humor—con- 
sequently the clash of wits was enjoyed by everyone, 
Charlie and Mrs. B particularly. 

“You Blill Blolla’s woman?” 

“No.” Mrs. Borah’s eyes sparkled, “He’s my man.” 

Charlie smiled and his face showed each of its ten thou- 
sand wrinkles, ““No tha’ way in Ol’ Clountly.” 

“This isn’t the Old Country. This is the New Country, 
Mr. Charlie,—everything is new.” 

“Chlalie no new.” Charlie’s wrinkles appeared full 
force. 

“Oh, ‘you’re pretty young,” said Mrs. 
Borah with due gravity. 

Charlie replied serenely, “No pletty—no 
young.” 

“We'll say then, wealthy and wise,” she 
suggested. 

“Bly* an’ bly—You wealt’y an’ wise 
now!” 

Mrs. Borah laughed, ‘““Well, Mr. Charlie, 
you wait till you’ve lived as long as I have.” 

“No wait. Mus’ run way, way black— 
mleet you—flifty, slixty years.” 

And so the conversation continued until 
we piled back into the cars and started using 

our six-bit gas. 

Over Warren 
Summit, we coasted 
down to the South 
Fork of the Salmon. 
There’s some real 
fishing in this stream, 
but we were headed 
“back in.” The 
ranger at the South 
Fork Station phoned 
ahead, so with a 
clear track on the 
one-way road we 
started up toward 
Elk Creek Summit 
—ninety-six hundred 
feet, the highest 
auto-pass in the 
state. 

This road was 
opened to cars only 
last year. It’s safe 
all right, but the 
driver doesn’t have 
any time to admire 
the scenery — and, 
believe me, it’s the 
sort of scenery you 
want to admire. For 
variety and extent 
of view I know of no mountain trip in the country that 
can beat that one up Elk Creek grade. Climbing, climb- 
ing, climbing. Here and there snow banks still resisting 
the sun of late July; rose heather blooming right against 
the snow—strange contrasts of winter and summer. 

When we topped the last pitch, we pulled the cars to 
a stop. On every side rolled the sea of mountains— 
gigantic tidal waves of green, wave behind wave, blend- 
ing into the purple fog of the distance—splotches of snow 
like foam on the breakers—even the light wind was fresh 
and cool like a sea-breeze. 

Here as elsewhere on the trip Senator Borah showed 
and expressed his -keen appreciation of natural beauty. 
He was enthusiastic in his admiration of the varied phases 
of the view, and was one of the last to get reluctantly 

(Continued on page 581) 


(Below) The Senator with 
that “I got him” 
expression. 
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That Final Day of the Open Season 
on a Colorado Trout Stream 


The trail had its narrow ways. 


An Eagle River Holiday 


ALL had come in the valley of 

F the Eagle River and already 

the first snows of the cold 

season lay lightly upon the Panhandle Peaks. Soon, the 

year’s last trout would be taken and hunters’ cabins close 

to the heart of the range would be closed snugly, barring 
well the winter’s furious onslaught. 

Opportunity rarely knocks twice at the same door and 
when a holiday appeared on 
the calendar we were not 
slow to grasp its possibili- 
ties and to prepare for the 
last trouting trip of the 
year. 

Accompanying me on 
this final fishing expedition 
were Mark Anderson and 
Al. Rhodes, old-timers at 
the sport of trouting in the 
Rockies. They too, were 
fond of fishing in the fall 
despite the chances of en- 
countering stray snow 
storms or bleak winds slash- 
ing down from the frosty 
high country above. Tales 
of game fins of proportions 
extraordinary had reached 
the town during early au- 
tumn days and now that 
cooler days had cleared the 
streams of tourist fishermen 
my veteran companions 
were eager to seek the wily 
fellows who had escaped 
the hooks of passersby. 


By WORTH C. KNOWLES 


Dense timber belted the canyon. 


544 


Our car was packed with duffel for 
the jaunt and the fuel tank was filled 
for the long climbs ahead. Then we 
were out on the road; the clamor and cares of urban life 
were flung behind to await attention on a day less glam- 
orous than the one which lay ahead. From Leadville 
it is not a great distance to the Eagle River, but it is 
more or less a tortuous trail and while it lies in a pic- 
turesque land of peaks and 
pines it has its narrow ways 
and dangerous stretches. 

Across mountain mead- 
ows our motor purred and 
then rounding a bend and 
narrowly missing a lumber- 
ing porcupine it achieved 
the top of Tennessee Pass, 
crept over the rise be- 
low widespreading snow- 
fields and passed on down 
the slope to Red Cliff. 
Thence the route lay along 
a highway hewn into the 
rocky hillside and rimming 
lofty cliffs it dropped down 
into Minturn. Avon lay 
not far ahead and after go- 
ing through it the distance 
was short to Wolcott 
where a low but snug cabin 
on the banks of the Eagle 
offered shelter and security 
from the cold of the au- 
tumn evening. 

The Eagle River is not 
a wide stream and it does 
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September, 1928 


not often rage in its course, but nevertheless it has stony 
reaches where it becomes a gorge. Here its waters are 
fretful and vainly rebellious, yet holding some allurement 
for tenacious trout whose haunts are to the layman 
strangely elusive. Near Wolcott we found the stream 
to have its shallows and pebbly places. Over it drooped 
the shaggy tops of spruces and on the hillside 

above the leaves of quaking aspens twinkled 
genially upon the loveliness of the valley 

at their feet. 

We remained indoors that night, 
passing the evening hours with 
cards played by the uncertain 
and dim light of a kerosene lan- 
tern. One does not devote 
thought to the shortcomings 
of life in the pen when a 
day’s sport is in the offing. 

When morning broke the 
talk was trout for breakfast and 
without ado Al. set off down- 
stream to acquire, if possible, 
suficient finny fellows to make a 
meal for the party. In the mean- 
while flapjacks were flipped and 
upon the frosty air arose the aroma of 
sizzling bacon. A whiff of this superior 
essence must have drifted downstream for 
almost at once Al. reappeared with a pair of 
rainbows which he had taken from a stretch of white 
water where a huge brown boulder split the stream’s per- 
petual flow. The two trout, when weighed together, 
tipped the scales to a point near the three-pound notch and 
afforded a delectable bit of breakfast food. 

Gray Hackle seemed to be the popular lure of the 
day, and when I offered one at a pool not far below 
camp a sizable rainbow smacked it stoutly and dove for 
deeper waters, the hook secur.ly lodged in his jaw. To 
bring him to the net from a tangle of débris and sunken 
logs did not appear easy, and when he finally yielded it 
was only because he had grown tired. 

The rapid waters of the Eagle possess a brown cast 
due to the moss in the bottom of the stream. Trout are 
not readily seen from the banks and when Mark and Al. 
reported seeing half 
a dozen Loch Leven 
trout in a hole above 
Wolcott I listened 
dubiously, but later 
accompanied them 
to the spot. 

Singularly 
enough, there were 
the trout, easily seen 
by creeping close to 
the pool and watch- 
ing from the cover 
of a willow thicket. 
In the ensuing mo- 
ments which fol- 
lowed this remark- 
able discovery Al. 
landed a_ two- 
pounder, taking him 
without difficulty 
from the depths of 
the idle waters. 

I had left my 
tackle downstream. 
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Mark now tried a cast or two in the big hole and pri- 
marily failed to lure the lazy ones to his hook. They 
were wary despite their indolence; the commotion result- 
ing from the earlier catching of a member of their group 
had frightened them. Mark’s Professor did not stir them 
from the’seclusion of the mossy boulders on the bottom. 
He changed flies; a Silver Doctor became the 
new attraction at the end of his line and he 
cast rapidly and with some impatience. 
Then it happened. The futile fly 

‘left the surface. 


Plup! The water broke and the 
glittering shape of a weighty 
Loch Leven attached itself to 
the fleeting fly. It caught, 
held, and spanked the water 
furiously then shot into the 
depths of the pool with the 
reel singing above it. 
Mark clenched tighter the 
stem of his fragrant old pipe. 
He gathered in a few feet of 
shining line and worked his 
prey toward the bank. The 
trout was tiring now perhaps, 
but his final effort to escape was 
a thrust toward the gravel bottom, 
only to dive head-on into the tangles of 
the net slipped deftly beneath him. He 
was not so heavy as we thought. He neared three pounds, 
but no more. 


I returned to my post downstream, crossing a narrow 
bridge of rotting logs and pressing through a heavy under- 
growth of willow and cottonwood, which rimmed the 
stream. My progress was not quiet; a man does not pass 
unheard and without due commotion through brush and 
the dead limbs of trees. Something stirred in the glade 
ahead, flashed across the clearing and with a great crash- 
ing of sticks and dry leaves started toward a gulch which 
opened on the sfream to the north. 


Deer—I saw them rather indistinctly clearing a boulder 
which lay in the path of their flight and then they were 
again hidden by the timber beyond: Once more I saw 
them—a small buck and two does walking slowly through 

a spruce thicket on 
a distant hillside 
where in the fall be- 
fore we had sighted 
a brown bear search- 
ing for food. 

To the northwest 
toward thesnowy 
crags of Castle Peak 
a marrow canyon 
lay, with granite 
ledges overhanging 
its vast reaches. 
Several miles of its 
slight windings 
were clearly visible 
from the river’s rim 
and far to the upper 
end dense timber 
belted the highest 
points of a great 
snow field. And 
above it all the icy 
prominences and 
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WO weeks on a desert island! Ye 
Gods! what a joy to get away from 
the trammels imposed by what we 

are pleased to term “civilization,’ away from the cares 
of business, away from the roar of automobile and toot 
of horn, away where the sea bird’s cry and the whistle 
of the wind and boom of surf are the only sounds to 
greet the ear! 

The sand-dunes stretch away along the shore, capped 
with tufts of wild oats that rustle softly in the breeze, 
the marsh along the creek, brilliant in color, reaches to 
the jungle beyond where stately pines crown the ridges, 
and pools of water, backed up by the tide, reflect the 
clear blue of the sky like vast mirrors. 

No sight or sound is there here to mar the primitive 
sereneness of landscape or water. Not even a vessel is 
seen in the offing as the great shoals and banks cause them 
to hold well off shore. 

What matters it if the fish don’t bite—ard the ’skeeters 
do? We have a congenial and 
jolly crowd, we can catch 
enough to fill the pan; crabs, 
shrimp, and clams are abun- 
dant, and we will not go 
hungry, as Isaac is a fine cook 
and can throw a flap-jack with 
the best, brews coffee like 
mother made, and _ concocts 
a clam-chowder that would 
make his fortune could he 
have a chance to serve it to 
the guests of a first-class hotel. 

What matters it if the fish 
don’t bite, and the ’skeeters 


Life on a “Barrier” Island 


“Tide Done Go Slack, Suh, Time Fuh Fish” 


By J. F. OERTEL 





We are off to the shore to fish once more, 
Where the breakers curl and pound, 

Where the bass and trout and shark are about, 
And the sand-crabs monkey ’round. 

And think of the jovs we have, my boys, 
A bunch of comrades true, 

Does it matter a mite. if the fish don’t bite— 
And the bloomin’ ’skeeters do? 








do? Our old friend “Josh Billings” once 
said that a reasonable amount of fleas was 
good for a dog, as they would keep him 
busy and from thinking too much that he was a dog. So, 
by the same token, may the pests that sing about our ears, 
and often drive us to seek the protection of the house or 
net, keep us from giving a single thought to anything save 
that we have left behind us the moil and turmoil of the 
big world and are Free! Free! Free! 

“Fripp’s” or Prenti’s Island lies on the coast of South 
Carolina between Hunting on the north and Pritchards on 
the south, with a perfect network of creeks and “cut-offs” 
behind, a labyrinth through which it is a wonder anyone 
is ever able to find his way. In consequence of this F'ripp’s 
is a devil of a place to reach. An airplane would furnish 
the easiest and most direct means of transportation, but, 
in the absence of that, a boat will do, only be sure it 
doesn’t draw much water, as in the creeks you will have 
the tide both ways, and may find the bottom pretty neat 
the top at some points. 

Save for a small shack on 
the sand-hummocks at the 
southern end this island is de- 
void of any habitation or sign 
of civilization. Its long, low 
shore line bears the scars of 
storm and tempest, as do dl 
these “barrier” islands, which 
must take the brunt of the 
sea’s fury. Its almost impent: 
trable jungles, its stretches 0 
marsh and shifting sand-dunes 
remain as in ages past, whe’ 
the Indian sped his arrow # 
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deer—and paddled his. dug-out 
along its shores. 

We got a boat at Port Royal, 
where we engaged the services of 
the before-mentioned Isaac, and 
also Peter, a boatman and bait- 
getter, both full-blood “Gullah” 
negroes, artists in their respective 
lines, of few words and great 
deeds. 

It is doubtful if any other spot 
in our country carries as much of 
historic interest as the Port 
Royal section — especially the 
islands St. Helena and Paris. 
Settlement was attempted at Port 
Royal by the Scotch, headed by 
Lord Cardross, but the settlers 
were butchered by the Spaniards 
in 1686. At that time it was 
known as “Stuart Town.” May, 
1562, Ribault anchored his vessel 
off what is now known as Paris 
Island. He tells that game of 
all kinds was abundant, and they 
“cast their nets in the bay and 
caught fish in numbers so won- 
derful that two draughts of the net supplied enough for 
a day’s food for both ships.” The game on these islands 
has been hunted almost to extermination, except on some 
which are now privately owned, but the surrounding 
waters still teem with fish—for which we of the rod and 
reel give due thanks. 3 

From Port Royal our route lay down the sound, skirt- 
ing the shore of St. Helena and passing to starboard Paris, 
where the United States Government maintains a Marine 
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southeast gale, the tide swept over 
all the low-lying lands of these 
islands, and so rapidly did the 
great flood come that many were 
unable to escape to higher ground 
and were drowned. One power- 
ful black, with his grandmother 
on his back, swam to these three 
palmettoes, where he got a rest- 
ing place and was later taken off 
by a rescue boat from St. Helena. 

Four hours after leaving Port 
Royal we ran the prow of our 
boat on the sandy inner beach of 
Fripp’s. Our duffel was soon un- 
loaded, the two small skiffs we 
were to use hauled up on the 
shore and the captain put about 
and left us there with instruc- 
tions to return in two weeks, and 
not a day sooner. That was our 
limit and we were going to have 
it all. 

Who were “we”? Same old 
lot—Texas, Elmer, and 1—with 
a couple of landlubbers to break 
in. Good bunch that, the kind 
that takes what comes without kick, complaint, or excuse. 

We soon had our outfit transferred to the shack, but to 
our dismay discovered that the last storm had blown all 
the netting from windows and doors on the seaward side; 
also that there were cracks in the walls and floors wide 
enough to allow a full-grown gallinipper to fly through at 
top speed and never touch a wing or skin a leg. 

It was already + P. M. and we had to work fast to get 
the place snug before dark—or suffer the consequences. 


Well, we did it. Windows were covered with cheese- 
cloth, so that not even a sand-fly could get through, and, 
like “Darius Green,” “with wood from the wood-pile and 
hay from the stacks we plugged the knot-holes and calked 
the cracks.”” None too soon was our fort completed, for 
as darkness came on the voice of the ’skeeter admonished 
us to retire within our works. 

Isaac had busied himself with his pots and pans, 
mounted the wreck of an old. cook-stove, and cut enough 
drift-wood for the night, while Peter*had taken his cast- 
net and gone “Fuh ketch swimp, mullet, an’ t’ing.” Of 
course we expected bait, but when he returned with not 
only “swimp” in plenty and bait, but a lot of large mullet, 


Training Station. Some miles down we turned into 
“Station Creek,” and then just kept on turning. A small 
island in the vast marsh, with three palmetto trees standing 
like sentinels on the highest point, lay dead ahead as we 
went in, and for two hours those trees were in sight— 
now to port, then starboard or astern, and again dead 
ahead—as we crooked and turned through creek and “‘cut- 
off.” On either hand the great marsh stretched for miles 
and, save for the one landmark, there was nothing to in- 
dicate the course. However, these coast negroes know 
every winding passage and will go through in daylight or 
darkness alike. 

Some years ago there was a great storm, with a strong 
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Willet feeding on the marsh. 
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a shout went up such as had not disturbed the quiet of 
Fripp’s since the Indians uttered their war-whoops among 
its dunes. “Mullet” to the up country man means a 
sucker he catches in the branch and only eats when he has 
nothing else and doesn’t mind picking out bones. Mullet 
to us meant a feast such as might well cause the gods to 
turn green with envy. Did Isaac know how to 
cook them? He did, and we knew how to 
eat, and when a dish-pan full of boiled 
shrimp was disclosed, cooling for an at- 

tack later in the evening, our cup of 

joy matched in fullness the state of 

our stomachs. As we lighted our 4 

pipes and took what comfort the /— 
wooden benches afforded the echoes # 

had there been any to “wake’— /% 

would have been startled into 

double back actiqn with the 

strains of that touching ballad, 

“Hail! Hail! The gang’s all 

here.” 

Later that night we took a 
mean advantage of that pan of 
shrimp. The whole bunch, 
headed by the redoubtable Texas, 
formed in line, sneaked up and 
surrounded it, and in that help- 
less condition it was attacked— 
and demolished. It was every man 
for himself until nothing remained 
but a gruesome heap of heads and 
hulls. 

Another good smoke and we turned in 
to be awakened all too soon by Peter 
with, “Tide done go slack, suh. Time fuh 
fish. Breakfast ready.” The last words brought 
action. Old clothes were slung on and 
hands and faces hurriedly and_ super- 
ficially washed in the pan out on the 
porch, where, suspended by a string, dangled a neglected 
and shriveled piece of soap. Yes, we had a towel, and, as 
I recollect, some of us used it. I am quite positive on one 
point—all answered roll call at the table. Isaac was on 
the job and we were soon regaling ourselves on his flap- 
jacks, stewed shrimp, broiled mullet, and coffee—a feed 
fit for a king. 

Nobody slighted breakfast, though all hurried through 
the meal. Texas said he hurried because he wanted to 
get out and fish, but Elmer contended it was so he could 
clear his plate and nab the last piece of mullet. How- 
ever that may be, we did at last quit, as there is a limit 
even to the appetite of a saltwater fisherman. 

Bait in creel and rod in hand we picked our way across 
the long, bare line of shoals just as the sun came out of 
the sea and shed a soft golden light over the lazy breakers 
on the outer bar. A line of pelicans came by, just clear- 
ing the waves, on their way up the river to fish; the little 
sand-snipes tipped along the shore and the tireless gulls 


The wreck on the shore. 
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flew low and searched the beach with greedy and hungry 
eyes. 

“What a morning!” burst from Elmer. “Boys, I want 
to catch fish and I’m going to stay the limit, but this is 
enough already to pay me for the trip!” The landlubbers 
were silent—I believe because they did not know just how 
to express what they felt. We stood on a hum- 

mock for some moments, viewing the glory of 

the sunrise; then, Texas in the lead, filed 
across the flats to the outer bar and, 
spreading out along the shore, we 
cast our baits out into the golden 
waves. 
Soon the fish began to come in: If a 
fellow after reeling in just walked 
up the beach dragging his catch— 
he had a whiting or a cat; if he 
fought a few moments and then 
just stood and pulled—he had 
hooked a “stinger” and perhaps 
—if one of the landlubbers— 
needed help; if the fight was 
long,with rush after rush, it was 
either a shark or the lordly bass 
that had been claiming attention. 
The outer bar soon became so 
rough, and the water so deep, that 
we fell back to an inner one, from 
which in turn we were driven as the 
tide came pouring rapidly in over the 
flats. 
‘That morning netted us five fine bass 
and a lot of “small fry,” and, well satis- 
fied, we returned to the shack where Isaac 
met us, ax in hand, with which he proceeded 
to scale one of the big bass—and we knew what 
to expect in short order. 
When we go “fishing,” is it all that we 
get fish? It seems to me that often in tell- 
ing of our trips we omit much of the real enjoyment we 
have and all is subordinated to the description of how we 
landed one fine fellow—and then went and landed an- 
other. While it is true that we go for the purpose of 
fishing, we get a lot more out of it than that or we would 
be unappreciative of our surroundings and the company we 
are in. You know the old nigger’s recipe for cooking rabbit, 
which begins: “First catch your rabbit.” So I say as to fish- 
ing trips: First hand-pick your crowd. That done properly, 
all the rest is dead easy. Before we take anyone with us 
he gets the “once over” all right. Texas, who is an old 
army surgeon, takes him in hand and what he has to go 
through would make all the “Frat.” initiations and “third 
degrees” look like an exam. for a kindergarten. That is 
the reason we always come out on top—even if we kick 
up mud as we go. Eats is another important item, and 
we have ’em. Nobody can fish on an empty stomach any 
more than with an empty bait-box. That first pan of 
(Continued on page 578) 
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Brant shooting from a sinkboat off Wishart’s Point, New Brunswick. 


How to Build a Sinkboat 


Complete Instructions for Building a Camouflaged Sink Box 


from a sinkboat depends upon 

just one thing—camouflage. Ca- 
mouflage so perfectly done that the boat will fit into the 
surrounding water well enough to fool the wariest old 


G ico int duck _ shooting 


duck afloat or awing. The sinkboat is almost, but not 
quite, exactly what its name implies, for it is sunk to the 
point where it will just remain afloat and no more, with 
the deck and coamings the only protection between the 
gunner and the deep blue sea. Obviously, such boats 
cannot be used in rough waters. ‘The boat itself is 
nothing but a simple scow, made to fit either one or 
two gunners. The large wooden deck and the side 
Wings serve to steady the 
scow and are practically 
awash at all times. 

The boat is moored in 
position with a bridle at 
the forward or head end 
in such a way that she will 
swing easily with the 
wind. Once 
In position, a 
light anchor 
is dropped a- 
stern to hold 
her there. This anchor is worked 
through a hole in the deck-or plat- 
form and should the wind sudden- 
ly veer to another direction, this 
anchor is raised off the bottom and 
the boat permitted to swing around 
until she is again head to 
the wind. 
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A perspective sketch, showing construction of the box or coffin. 


-The scow part of the rig should be 
built first. It is six feet long to the 
outside of the planking, and the inside 
widths.are 22 inches amidships and 15 inches at the bow 
and stern. She is 15 inches deep at the stern and amid- 
ships. The forward end is only 6 inches deep, the bottom 
slanting down to the 15-inch depth just forward of amid- 
ships. This makes it possible for the gunner to lie in the 

bottom with his head 
raised just sufficiently 
for him to see clearly 
in all directions. 

Of course this part 
of the boat must be 
absolutely dry and too 
much care cannot be 

exercised in 
making it. 
The sides 
and bottom 
are made up 
of three- 
quarters inch material, prefer- 
ably white cedar. Each seam 
in the bottom should be cut to 
a slight V-shape with the open- 
ing on the outside, so that it 
may be caulked lightly and put- 
tied. The seams along the sides 
and ends are also made in the 
same way, but in addition to 
he. this.are backed up with a seam 
batten. which may be laid 
in marine glue and riv- 
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Plan and side view of the sinkboat, giving the various dimensions. 


eted through, planking and batten, about every two inches. 
Marine glue in the bottom seams will also help matters 
somewhat. 

The first step is to get out the frames, one for the bow, 
one at the stern, and a third exactly half way between. 
These may be made of oak, and the dimensions are given 
in one of the drawings. ‘The end frames are butted di- 
rectly against each other as shown, and the bow and stern 
pieces will make them strong enough. The center frame 
is notched out at a point about half way between the top 
and bottom to take the seam batten which will run to the 
after frame also, but not as far as the forward frame. 
The lower corners of all frames are.notched out to receive 
the one-inch square chine log which should be set in even 
with the frame surfaces so that the planking will lie flush 
up against it. 

Now suppose that we have the frames all cut to the 
proper dimensions. The next step will be’ to secure the 
bow and stern to their frames. Following this, the three 
frames should be set up on a wooden floor, upside down 
and rigidly braced in all directions. All three frames 
should have a piece nailed across their tops to hold them 
securely, and this same piece may be nailed to the floor. 
Thus we shall have the after frame, center frame and bow 
frame nailed down at exactly their proper spacing. The 
next step will be to get the seam battens in place, screwed 
to each frame and ready for the top plank, which, since 
the boat is being built upside down, will come down next 
to the floor. This plank will reach from the floor to the 
center of the seam batten and will run all the way from 
bow to stern. Where the bow end is cut up to form the 
scow, this plank will have to be trimmed off a little. 

The chine logs will come next and by examining the 


drawings it will be seen that these only go as far as the 
beginning of the rise at the bow end where another piece 
is butted up against them at the proper angle to reach 
the bow frame. Where this butt comes, another piece 
should be fitted, overlapping each section, and screwed 
into place so that the two pieces are strong and rigid. 

Now the other side plank may be put on, lapping over 
the other half of the seam battens and coming flush with 
the chine. It is a good plan to put marine glue in back of 
this joint just to make sure. The side planks are copper 
riveted to the seam batten although brass screws may be 
used here if necessary. It is not advisable to use iron or 
steel fastenings unless the boat is to be used in fresh 
water only. 

The bottom planks will be fitted across the bottom, not 
fore and aft, and will be nailed or screwed to the edges of 
the side planks and also to the under side of the chine 
logs. Particular care’should be exercised with the seams 
on all the planking, yet the wood should not be fitted too 
tightly for the water will make it swell and this may 
cause the planks to buckle and even come off. The writer 
remembers one fast runabout that was built in a heated 
garage during the winter and when she was launched in 
the spring, the light planking started to buckle within an 
hour and inside of three hours this boat was lying on the 
bottom of the Hudson River, Later on a professional 
boat builder had to completely rebuild her. 

The V-shaped seams should be coated with some old 
paint and a thread or two of cotton wicking lightly 
pounded into place with a caulking iron or an old chisel. 
Some boat builders use a small steel wheel with a wooden 
handle, the wheel being ground down to a V-edge in 
such a way that it will run the caulking into a seam in 
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Lead COANINGS 
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short order. Before this paint is thoroughly dry, putty 
should be worked into each seam on top of the caulking 
and then the entire hull, outside and in, should be given 
a couple of coats of good' paint. Copper or anti-fouling 
paint on the outside will do a lot toward eliminating 
“whiskers” and barnacles in salt water. 

The hull should now be freed of the floor and after 
the paint is thoroughly dry and the cross braces between 
the ends of the center frame have been removed, a few 
buckets of water should be thrown inside just to check up 
on any possible leaks. Of course the small leaks will close 
up by themselves with swelling in the water, but if there 
are any major leaks, now is the time to fix them. 

The inside of the scow should be fitted with a light, 
slat frame-work upon which the gunner can lie without 
getting his clothes wet. This frame work may be set up 
on one inch strips so that it will just clear the bottom. In 
passing, it is advisable to equip your sinkboat with a good 
sized sponge by means of which excess water can be bailed 
out. This sponge may be fastened to the boat by a lan- 
yard because if it is lost overboard it will sink in a very 
few seconds. A sponge is probably the best means of rid- 
ding a boat of the last remaining drops of water. 

The next step will be to get out the deck or platform. 
This is made up of three-quarters inch material, almost 
anything will do, nailed to cross pieces which are screwed 
or bolted to the ends of the scow. These cross pieces 
will be six feet long by an inch and a quarter wide and 
two and a half inches deep at the center, tapering off to 
about an inch and a half at the ends. In the drawing, 
these pieces are marked B. To add reinforcement, the 
piece marked A is located amidship where it is secured to 
the. sides of the scow with iron angle pieces. The plat- 
form itself is six feet wide and these pieces, marked A, 
will stick out about an inch beyond the edge in order to 
give support to the hinged outer sections. 

Holes will be bored in 
the platform, two at the 
bow and one at the 
stern, for the mooring 
lines and the platform 
will come even with the 
edge of the scow. In 
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of the platform. ‘These coamings are made of lead, 
tacked down as shown and then bent up so that they will 
shed water. The inner coaming is tacked to the inside 
of the scow, the top of each frame being notched out to 
receive the lead. The tacks should be close enough to- 
gether to make a fairly tight job and, where there is a 
joint, such as at a correr, there should be a considerable 
overlap so that the lead may be hammered together giving 
in effect, a single piece of metal all the way around. 

The wing at the bow end of our sinkboat is consider- 
ably wider than the other three and is made up of three 
widths of 12 inch board, three-quarters of an inch thick 
and each six feet long. These three sections are fastened 
together with a sole leather hinge in such a way that 
the entire structure may be folded back on the platform 
when it is time to tow home. In fact all the wing sec- 
tions fold back in this way. 

The joints between the boards are covered with canvas 
tacked down loosely enough to permit the boards to hinge 
over properly. At each corner another triangular piece 
of canvas is tacked in such a way that when the boat is 
in the water, she will present an unbroken line all the 
way around. Sometimes, the edge of the canvas nearest 
the water is supported by small cork floats but in any 
case a stout piece of manila rope should be sewed in at 
the edge to prevent damage. 

The side and stern wings are made like the bow wing 
except that they are only half as wide. They are hinged 
and canvas is used over each seam as well as the seam 
between platform and wings. Each wing is equipped 
with a lanyard which should be secured to the cockpit 
where it cannot get adrift. These will serve to pull up 
the wings when it is time to quit for the day. Of course 
there is a light batten nailed around the under side of 
the platform to reinforce it at this point. This is shown 
at C in the drawings and will be one-half inch thick by 
three inches wide. 

The platform or deck 
should be a fairly tight 
job, particularly where 
it fits around the scow. 
If there are cracks or 
holes here, the water, un- 
der pressure caused by 














order to give some pro- 
tection to the occupant 
of the boat, two sets of 
coamings are used, one ~ 
directly at the edge of 
the scow and the other 
about half way between 
that point and the edge 
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even a moderate seaway, 
will shoot up through 
like young fountains. 
The sinkboat as she 
now stands will require 
(Continued on page 
580) 





Squirrel Hunting Days 


Early Fall Days with the Twenty-Gauge and the Saucy Grays 


sportsman’s calendar turns over a 

page. What does September 
bring? To us northerners it means that fishing loses 
its season freshness, and the mind of the outdoorsman 
turns to thoughts of 
days afield — with the 
dog and gun, which- 
ever breed of either is 
considered the best. 
The early presence of 
a lone teal on the pond 
tells the story. The 
waning strength with 
which the elm leaf 
holds to its mnursive 
twig makes doubly 
sure. Hunting season 
—that is what Sep- 
tember brings. 

And when hunting 
season arrives there is 
no man alive who loves 
to fondle his favorite 
arm amid autumn 
woods, who does not 
want to smell smoke- 
less powder at the first 
opportunity. Invari- 
ably in my country the 
earliest provocation to 
dust off the twenty- 
gauge and search the 
closet for shells is the 
saucy bark of a squirrel 
prancing along the limb 
‘ of an oak, with in- 
termittent jerks of 
his tail, as I walk 
home by a short cut 
through the timber in 
early evening. 

But this year the intruder of my evening soliloquy 
has not yet led me with vengeance to the gun case with 
its array of weapons. Instead, I turned to the albums 
with choice collections of snapshots taken on hunting 
trips; and then I settled down to reminisce on incidents 
of former squirrel hunts which the pictures before me 
helped to recall. 

There was that day in Meyerhoff’s pasture, when, 
after arduous “covering” of all near-by timber and with 
but six squirrels in the bag, our party of three wound 
up at a cottonwood in the southwest corner of the five- 
acre patch. This particular tree was the tallest in the 
timbered area, and a favorite roost for squirrels. 

It was not a surprise then to hear Harry shout, “I see 
one. Let me have him,” after we had besieged the leafy 
labyrinth with our vigilant peerings. As far as we were 
concerned Harry did have him, for he shot three times. 
On the first shot the squirrel did not move, hit or no hit. 
When Harry fired again there could hardly be a mistake, 
for the head of the squirrel was plainly visible over the 
side of the limb high up. The tree was not easily 
scalable, so Harry shot again, hoping to shock the ani- 
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“Come down out of there!” 


mal out and save the trouble of climb- 
ing the tree. The third missile jarred 
the beastie, but it stuck fast to the roost. 

“T’'ll climb up, and maybe scare up another one some- 
where. But don’t shoot me,” advised Harry carefully. 

“Of course not, 
Harry dear. Now you 
shin up there fast as 
you can,” 

Cottonwoods are 
never easily climbed 
when they become ab- 
normally rotund—and 
this one was. We 
boosted Harry to th 
first vertical, and then 
he pulled himself up 
branch on branch. We 
sat down, prepared to 
shoot whatever Harry 
scared up, butterfly or 
babboon. ‘Finally 
Harry reached the dead 
game, and then, 

“D----x ?*! & $ *’)” 

“Hey,” yelled up 
Henry, “drop the ani- 
mal, but hold on to the 
religion. What will 
mother say ?” 

But it didn’t matter. 
Harry threw the 
squirrel at us with 
more expletive encour- 
agement. One look at 
the animal was enough. 
The animal was dead, 
quite dead, but had 
been weeks ago! Harry 
had shot a dead one! 

He suspected one of 
us of “planting” the 
dead squirrel in the tree, but he was mistaken. Some 
other hunter had killed the animal, and it had lodged 
in the crotch. Perhaps the hunter with a fuller bag than 
ours did not deem the squirrel worth the climb. 


N example of what a little observation will accom- 
plish is illustrated in this incident that happened 
on one of our party trips. Four of us had combed a bit 
of wood, and were coming out together into an open 
spot, when a squirrel jumped up ahead of us and ran 
away in terrorized flight. Although he stopped beneath 
a number of trees, he did not ascend. His pace was too 
fast for us, and we lost him in the brush ahead. 
“Now, just let’s walk ahead, and try to find out what 
tree he went up,” suggested Henry to the rest of us. 
Of course, we were willing enough, and after walking 
about seventy-five yards, we made our guesses. There 
was a hole high up in an elm over to the left, and | 
guessed we would never get that squirrel, for he was in 
that hole. Bob guessed he had gone up the creek and 
that we were not near enough to hazard a guess. Archie 
was determined the scared animal was in one of the old 
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walnuts that hung out over the creek, and which seemed 
large enough to hold a colony of squirrels. Henry said 
he knew the squirrel was in that scrub box-elder over 
there with a mess of off-shoots, making it look like an 
untrimmed peach tree. 

Henry was right. 

The explanation that Henry offered was logical. The 
squirrel whensfirst alarmed started to hunt for a tree 
with a hole init; that is why he went from tree to tree,, 
stopping a brief second beneath a number, and then 
hurrying on. Now a squirrel in his own area knows the 
location of every hole there. It is instinct for him 
to get to the tree where a natural hiding place awaits 
him. This squirrel, 
then, by his searching 
for a hole, was not in 
his us ual _ hunting 
ground. Fruitlessly 
looking about, and not 
finding the hiding place 
most desired, he will 
naturally do the next 
best act—find a tree 
where he is almost cer- 
tain not to be found 
easily. And that scrub 
box-elder would cer- 
tainly suit his purpose 
in that respect. It was 
not tall, but so filled in 
with off-shoots, as box- 
elders do grow, that it 
was almost impossible 
to see through the tree. 
When Henry threw 
several sticks at that 
mess of woodiness, of 
course, he scared out 
the squirrel. 

Whether true or not, 
I have suspicions that 
squirrels often seek out 
trees that they know 
are not likely to be 
searched for game. I 
have such _ suspicions 
because on numerous’ 
occasions the game has 
been found in a tree 
several paces away 
from the most likely tree in the neighborhood. Do the 
fugitives want to lead the hunter away from the place 
where the rest of the family is to be found? Probably. 
At any rate it has been my practice not only to scour 
the most likely hiding places, but also those near by. 
Too often have I located the squirrel flattened out along 
the trunk of a tall, slender, leafless hickory a little dis- 
tance away from the broad, branching oak where the nest 
was built. 

When I was in my teens I thought as all boys do 
that I was a great hunter. Hence I attributed fruitless 
hunts into hitherto unfrequented timber for the shadow- 
tails the result of hard luck. Not until several years 
later did I learn that much of my hunting had been in 
creekless land. I had forgotten that squirrels must drink 
as well as other animals, and are not likely to be found 
in abundance where there is no available source of water. 
So that is why Uncle August always wanted to go up 
South Table Creek through Schminke’s pasture, where 
there was so little timber. He knew there were squirrels 
there, while I, seeing so little timber, thought there could 
be none but a few pets in that restricted locality. It is 
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not altogether wasteful effort to travel through timbered 
areas without apparent water supply, for often there is 
water present, even if there is no creek running through 
the woods. 

Hunting squirrels requires patience. Stumbling along, 
making as much noise as possible, and talking consider- 
ably will not bring the greatest reward. Squirrels have 
good hearing and with such antics they invariably start 
running, if they are on the ground, a hundred yards 
in advance of the hunters. At that distance the hunters 
can neither follow them with the eye, nor on foot. With 
the squirrel once ensconced above, and with no exact 
knowledge of his whereabouts, the hunters might just 

as well proceed again; 
for that squirrel can lie 
still longer than a hun- 
ter can afford to sit 
down and wait for 
him to reappear. 

But if hunters pace 
slowly, and with little 
noise, squirrels will not 
hurry off to their ren- 
dezvous with top speed. 
Thinking they are not 
seen, they will take 
time, and often ascend 
a tree in which they 
have no protection 
except the tree itself. 
The hunters, once hav- 
ing seen the squirrel 
ascend some one tree, 
can surround it, and 
by patient looking, find 
the animal somewhere 
in the leafy environ- 
ment. 

How often have we 
brought woe to wary 
squirrels in our favor- 
ite haunts, by “cover- 
ing” the best hollow 
trees. Several years 
frequenting the same 
upland has taught us 
that there are some 

: hiding places to which 
nests. the varmints invariably 
run, when they see 
hunters approaching. Knowing this, it is now our prac- 
tice to see that some of the party station themselves at the 
trees where there are cleft branches and hollow trunks. 
In this way often one of us will get a shot at a squirrel 
just as he is scurrying to some particular hole with which 
not only he, but also his pursuers are well acquainted. 

The highest number of squirrels we have ever secured 
from one tree is four. One early Saturday morning in 
September we had started out to make a circuit of the 
timber growing along a near-by creek, returning over a 
route that led us past less desirable timber. 

Leo had chased up a squirrel, which sought refuge in 
a monstrous decayed elm near the creek. It leaned out 
over the water, and was easy of access. The trunk was 
hollow and partly split open. Also two of the branches 
above were broken off, and hollow. Leo got a long 
switch and’ furiously beat within the trunk through, the 
opening at the bottom. One squirrel jumped out above. 
Bang, and he tumbled into the creek with a splash. We 
were on the point of departure, when Leo said he was 
sure he heard another within the trunk. 

(Continued on page 580) 





The little brother to the bear. 


porting Reminiscences 


Part Two— The First Double—Cooking the Coon 


menodus boom of a gun, 

finding Albert and John 
sitting up in bed. A hint of daybreak filtered into the 
small window. 

“TI told him not to shoot before its light,” declared Al- 
bert, “but you can’t get that in his head till the ducks are 
all gone.” 

We got out to find Jim returning from back of the 
house. He carried Albert’s big double gun—in his left 
hand, we noticed. His face still wore an expression of 
pained surprise. 

“Where are the ducks?” John queried. ‘You couldn’t 
make that much noise without winging one duck any- 
how, if only the bird at the back end.” 

“IT don’t know if I killed any,” Jim replied. “After 
I got up I forgot to look.” 

“Got up! Did you lay down to shoot? I bet that 
gun kicked if you did.” 

“T didn’t lay down! I stood up jist like anybody else. 
But the old gun bumped me off the nose and fell on 
me. Say, I don’t want to shoot no more shotguns. Say, 
was that a big load? Did you load it fora joke on me?” 

“No.” Albert asserted. ‘That was the load I always 
shoot—about four fingers. Arm hurt?” 

Jim lifted his arm and wiggled his fingers. “She still 
works,” he said. 

John had taken the gun, and he fetched a sudden 
chuckle that broadened into a laugh. “Hanged if you 
didn’t shoot both barrels at oncet, Jim. That would 
make any gun mad enough to kick. Cock ’em both?” 

We were now all laughing except Jim who waxed 
indignant as he rubbed his arm and hunched his shoulder. 


I WAS awakened by the tre- 
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“Of course I cocked ’em— 
how’d I shoot ’em if I didn’t? 
But I only pulled the front 
trigger and left my finger loose on the back one. Ain’t that 
right for two triggers? What you got two triggers for?” 

“It’s all right, Jim,” Albert soothed him. “I did the 
same thing once.” 

“Maybe it is all right with you but it ain’t with me,” 
Jim replied positively. ‘I wouldn’t shoot that gun no 
more for a wagon load of ducks. If that gun should hit 
An in a bad place, when he wasn’t looking, she’d kill 

im. 

Jim had killed four mallards at that, and they were 
slowly floating ashore. They were the last ducks he 
bagged on the trip. Albert went to feed the mules, 
John and I to cooking breakfast. We cooked on the 
open fire-place, where live coals remained from the night 
before. Having fried the bacon and potatoes, no pepper 
could be found, so John reached down and grabbed a 
handfull of ashes with-which to sprinkle the tubers. Jim’s 
eyes popped. 

“Don’t!” he yelled, just too late. ‘Ashes is dirt.” 

“No, they ain’t,” John asserted, “Ashes tastes just like 
pepper—tried ’em lots of times.” 

“They ain’t pepper nohow,” Jim maintained stoutly. 
““Mebbe they taste like pepper but they ain’t. That’s jist 
the lye in ’em. Want to make soap in a feller’s stomach. 
You can’t cook no more’n a jack rabbit. The book says—” 

“If that book don’t tell how to cook any better than it 
did how to shoot, we'll have a hell of a time with your 
grub,” John interrupted. “But go to it. You are elected 
cook. Me, I can shoot better. Hear them geese? No 
more time to fool away!” 
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Albert came in. We swallowed the bacon, coffee and 
potatoes, ashes and all, leaving Jim to prepare his own 
breakfast. Albert and 1 had reached a solemn agree- 
ment that all shots were to be taken on the wing, and I 
knew that thereafter he wouldn’t fire a shot except flying. 
Neither would I. John said nothing. He went east up 
the lake to where he could see the ducks alighting, while 
Albert and I turned in the opposite direction to where 
the mouth of our slough made a sort of duck pass. 

Reaching the timber, we found the gray squirrels run- 
ning in all directions, but hadn’t time to bother with them. 
Bevies of quail could 
be located by their 
day-break whistling 
which is equivalent 
to the crowing of 
roosters. A _ fog 
swept in off Scheon 
Lake. We could see 
it coming in and 
rising. Now it was 
half way to the tops 
of the tall trees; 
now they were quite 
hidden. Ducks could 
see through that 
fog better than we 
could, for they got 
out ahead of us, 
unseen, but making 
plenty of noise. 
Reaching our stand, 
they flitted by us, 
ghost-like, coming, 
appearing for an in- 
stant, gone ere we 
could raise a gun. I 
tried a shot as a big 
bunch were being 
swallowed by the 
mist, saw the fire 
flash from the muz- 
zle, and listened for 
the splash that never 
came. Albert said 
it was too early to 
shoot as long as a 
flash could be seen. 

We settled down 
among some fallen 
logs to wait for 
light. It was a good 
position, for the 
ducks would pass us 
within © gunshot 
whether passing up 
the lake in front, or up Muskrat Slough behind. 
Of course many of them would sheer around that 
point of land, and many of them meant to do ex- 
actly that. In any event we couldn’t have seen them 
unless they came within fifty feet. Albert knew more 
about ducks than I did, and whispered the name of this 
kind of duck and that, knowing them from the sound of 
their wings or their calls. We heard a big flock of red- 
heads, coming in on set wings, dropping from high above 
into the middle of the big lake. It was the first time 
that I had heard the rushing hum of two hundred set 
Wings coming down. 

The fog began to clear, rolling away ¢o the north. 
We could see fifty yards, a hundred, the farther shore. 
John’s musket boomed off to the east, and flocks and 
singles rushed by, keeping to the middle of the open 
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water. A breeze sprang up, clearing the air, and the 
water dimpled as the sun struck it. The forest blazed 
on the farther shore and all colors came to life. What 
had been dark masses became distinct flocks of ducks, 
and the nearest bunches showed the green and white of 
mallard drakes. Like the morning air, the ducks got into 
action and I counted one hundred flocks in the course of 
a few minutes, every one going its own course and about 
its own business. 

From behind, where we were not expecting him, a 
lone mallard passed right over us, not thirty feet high. 
We shot at him but 
he didn’t seem to- 
mind. That shot 
started yet other 
thousands of ducks 
into action, and two 
boys waited with set 
lips and_ flushed 
cheeks. A great 
band of pintails half 
circled and came 
straight for us, ris- 
ing steadily. “Too 
high!’ said Albert. 
I shot anyhow; 
nothing else hap- 
pened. 

Out in the mid- 
dle of the lake a 
black mass took 
wing, coming in. I 
kept down, motion- 
less, not even at- 
tempting to remove 
the spent shells from 
my gun. It was Al- 
bert’s chance. The 
black spot of on- 
coming fowl was no 
larger than your 
two fists when it 
started, but it broad- 
ened and_ deepen- 
ed. Very quickly it 
was ten feet wide, 
twenty, spaces ap- 
peared between 
wings, individual 
birds and groups. 
They were small 
ducks, I could see, 
and without much 
color, merely black 
silhouettes, coming 
like so many arrows 
that had been driven straight at us. At fifty yards Albert 
raised the big gun and they saw him. Trying to turn 
off, that merely caused them to mass up, and a great path 
was cut clean through the middle of them. The change 
from wings flashing to dark bodies dropping was as com- 
plete and abrupt as when a big ball hits the ten pins. 
The second barrel accounted for at least one bird, and 
then we looked to the dead. Nine greenwings were 
floating on the water, two with heads erect, which, load- 
ing hastily, I shot over. It was a noble shot, maybe the 
most killing shot that Albert ever did make. " 

“My good gosh, Albert,’ I said, “is that the way to 
shoot ducks?” 

“T dun-no, Charlie, I never did it before.” 

Albert wore the only pair of high boots that the camp 

(Continued on page 592) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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HEDGE ROWS, SNOWSTORMS AND 
WILD LIFE 


HALF century ago the late W. D. Hoard of 

Wisconsin—a tall, gaunt man with a soft voice 

and sad blue eyes, was travelling about the coun- 
try speaking at agricultural conventions and talking to 
farmers in school houses, taverns, corner stores or wher- 
ever they could be assembled. 

His subject was more and better cows and the develop- 
ment of dairying industries on lands that were groaning 
under mortgages imposed by a ceaseless rotation of wheat 
and corn and hogs. 

He marshalled his facts with a convincing faith and 
told his stories with a whimsical little smile. In his ap- 
pearance and manner there was a patience and love of 
humanity that reminded men of the great emancipator and 
men listened to him attentively. 

There were those who laughed; and there those who 
scoffed; and there were friends who sadly shook their 
heads but through it all Hoard carried on. In time, how- 
ever, there came well-bred cattle from abroad. Great 
barns and silos appeared where they had never been be- 
fore; creameries sprang up in valleys, along brooks and 
streams; railroad rates were regulated and a new pros- 
perity came to the people and the farms. The men who 
remembered how Hoard had labored in their interests 
made him the governor of his state. 

Today his son, Editor Hoard of the Jefferson County 
Union of Fort Atkinson, Wis., is working in a conserva- 
tive measure, that is as simple in its nature as it is far- 
reaching in the results. He proposes to hedge row Wis- 
consin. 

1. Every line fence away from the highways to be an 
elongated wood-lot with thick undergrowth so as to catch 
and hold every snowflake that blows into it. 

2. Cooperation of town and county as to expense. 
The farmer to furnish the land, the city people to con- 
tribute the extra fencing necessary to keep cattle, sheep 
and other live stock out, as stock destroys tree-growth. 

Three excellent objects will be attained: 

1. Restoration of wild bird life under the protection 
of present laws, farmers having the option of entering 
their farms under the new law fostering wild life pre- 
serves. 

Z. Highways heretofore drifted full of snow in winter 
would become snowless as the snow would be caught and 
held by the hedges. 

3. The farm wood-lot instead of a solid piece of tim- 
ber around which snow can blow would become useful in 
two new ways besides that of firewood: as game cover 
and to hold the snow. Under the new wood-lot law the 
tax would be but 10 cents per acre until the new wood is 
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ready to cut. One acre makes a strip one rod wide and 
160 rods long. 

Wood strips running toward a road to fade out ten 
rods before reaching it sc as not to cause drifting across 
the road. 

There is persistent misunderstanding of this plan. 
Only line fences between farms—back fences—are to be 
widened into hedges. Shrubbery alongside a road collects 
snow in the road and makes it impassable. Tall trees 
with the lowest limbs eight feet above the ground do not 
block a road in the least and are therefore desirable along- 
side concrete roads for shade, but bad for dirt roads, as 
they prevent a muddy road drying out by stopping the 
sun’s rays upon it. 
st 


MR. PFLUEGER AND THE ANGLER 
A T a recent meeting of the Fishing Tackle Manu- 


facturers Association the President, Mr. E. A. 

Pflueger of the Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, in a scholarly address reviewing 
the industry, its progress and its problems made the ful 
lowing remarks on problems concerning the angler which 
should be given the widest circulation. 

“I sometimes wonder if we are giving enough attention 
to one of the greatest essentials to our industry tamely, 
fish. There is no denying the fact that the greatest esseii- 
tial of fishing is fish and it is possible that we are so intent 
upon solving problems to manufacture and distribute that 
we may, at times, loose sight of the main side of our 
market, namely, fish and fishing. 

“More and more people are in position to go fishing 
every year. The number of non-resident anglers licenses 
issued in many of our northern states has multiplied 
three or four times within the past five to ten years. 
Wages, salaries, and incomes in the past ten years have 
climbed away beyond the level of the most fanciful mind 
of fifteen years ago. 

“Now, with all of this income being earned by the people 
and with more time being given to recreation, each of us 
here should naturally think that our business should keep 
on increasing substantially year after year. Yet, gentle- 
men, this increase cannot be brought about unless we 
give serious attention to the conservation of our stocks 
and fish in our lakes and streams. Last week I was talk- 
ing to a man who told me he had spent from $300 to 
$500 in the past few years to land one muskallunge, and 
he still has to make his first catch. 

“Let us not be complacent over his business and the few 
hundred others whose money we and our dealers have 
taken in our industry and think we are “sitting pretty.” 
One man disappointed with his results of fishing can keep 
a dozen others from going. And when more and more 
of these men return from their fishing trips disappointed, 
sooner or later our business will be seriously affected. 

“T want to urge upon every one here to give more atten- 
tion to stocking lakes and streams and preserving outdoor 
wild life. Not only fishing, but all outdoor recreation 
as related to woods and wood life. We must have trees, 
bushes if we are to have insects, and we must have insects 
if we are to feed fish.” 
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SKEET SHOOTERS ORGANIZE 
A FEW years ago a group of New England sports- 


men worked out a system of clay-bird shooting 

that they named Skeet. It called upon the 
shooter to negotiate a greater variety of angles than the 
old method of shooting and more closely simulated con- 
ditions in the field. The new method appealed to many 
men who had never been interested in the conventional 
method, and it has now reached a stage of development 
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that has warranted the creation of a governing board to 
watch over its future. 

This board is made up of men well versed in the sport 
and is presided over by William H. Foster of Boston. 
Mr. Foster has been actively engaged in the promotion of 
the sport for several years. He and the board will act 
upon all matters that may arise pertaining to rules, regu- 
lations, handicapping systems, and render all service pos- 
sible in connection with the sport. 
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A THOUSAND GAME BIRDS ON A 
CITY LOT 


N the back yard of his residence in the city of Los 
| Angeles, California, Mr. William R. Russe has es- 

tablished a game farm that presents a practical dem- 
onstration of the remarkable amount of game that can 
be raised on a restricted area if given proper attention. 
Mr. Russe’s game farm occupies an area that is 30 x .60. 
Here for a number of years he has raised an average of 
$00 quail a year. The quail pens are 3 feet wide, 9 feet 
deep and 8 feet high at front to 6 feet high at back. 
Palm leaves are placed inside at back, behind which the 
quail at front may hide. The pheasant pens are 6 feet 
wide x 9 feet deep—8 feet high at front and 6 feet high 
at back. A weedy center is provided as a runway for 
the little quail. 

He has put 104 Valley Quail eggs in his incubator, has 
hatched 96 and raised 92 by the electric brooders. That 
was his highest hatch. Temperature in the incubator is 
103° F. and in the first electric brooder 104° F., and in 
the second electric brooder 85° to 95° F., or slightly 
higher than outdoor temperature. Mr. Russe plans this 
year to keep an accurate check on all of his costs and has 
promised us all of the data later on. - 

He claims that the Valley Quail is the bird to raise, in 
California, and not the Ringnecked Chinese Pheasant; 
also that he can raise the Valley Quail for about one- 
tenth the cost of raising the pheasants, and that the quail 
will thrive in country down this way where the pheasants 
starve. 

Of the pheasants, he raised Amherst, Golden and Silver, 
for show purposes and Zoos. Of quail, he experiments 
with the Bob White, Gamble or Mexican Cottontop, 
Mountain and California or Valley Quail. 

The incubators and brooders used are of Mr. Russe’s 
design. He has worked largely along his own lines, and 
later on more detailed explanations of his methods of 
operating will be available. 

ses Fs 
GOVERNMENT CHANGES ATTITUDE 


TOWARD GAME BREEDING 
TT government’s attitude toward game breeding 


and the importation of new species, we are glad to 

announce, has recently undergone a decided change. 
We have had numerous reports from breeders and sports- 
men interested in game breeding that their requests and 
Inquiries are now being given prompt attention and rules, 
regulations and red tape that formerly obstructed their 
experiments and progress in game breeding are being more 
liberally interpreted or no longer invoked. 

These reports are confirmed by the recent release by 
the Department of Agriculture of a report of one of their 
Investigators who says: 

“There is no reason to fear that any introduced or im- 
ported game bird will ever become a nuisance. Such a 
Possibility cannot be conceived with an army of several 
million shooters turned loose against the game bird and 
with protection entirely removed. If sportsmen can pro- 
cure a new bird without endangering the native species 
unduly there is no reason why they should not have it. 
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“There is a great deal of discussion among sportsmen 
as to the best methods of planting birds and the numbers 
that ought to be used. The more one learns of this whole 
subject, the plainer it becomes that definite rules for es- 
tablishing a new bird or extending the range of a native 
one cannot be laid down. There are plenty of instances 
of phenomenal spread from a planting of only a few 
pairs, and there have been most surprising failures. In 
some instances of primary failure subsequent trial has met 
with overwhelming success. As a general rule, it is wise 
to place the birds in their new quarters early in spring 
and in considerable concentration over the most favor- 
able bit of country that can be found. The practice in 
many States of sending a few pairs of birds to each county, 
never enough in one place to furnish a conclusive experi- 
ment, is certainly wrong and sometimes is dictated largely 
by political motives.” 


es 
WOODCOCK SEASON SHORTENED 
[ ecm ini an obtained by the Biological Survey 


from inquiries and investigations indicate that taking 
its range as a whole the woodcock as a species is de- 
creasing in numbers. 

A general readjustment of the open seasons on wood- 
cock has therefore been made, with a reduction in the 
hunting period to one month. The periods during which 
woodcock may be hunted during the approaching open 
season are as follows: 

In Maine, Vermont, and North Dakota from October 
1 to October 31; 

In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Islands, and 
Connecticut from October 20 to November 19; 

In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa from October 15 
to November 14; 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Missouri 
from November 10 to December 10; 

In Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma from November 15 to December 
15; and 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana from December 1 to Decem- 
ber 31. ~_ a 

GAME REFUGES OFTEN HARBOR 


VERMIN 


* ERELY setting aside a tract of land and calling 

M it a game refuge without giving it the care and 

attention necessary to control the natural ene- 

mies of game may be a ‘positive evil,’ ” says the report of 
the Connecticut Board of Fisheries and Game. 

Prohibition of hunting on a refuge without systematic 
vermin control can result only in disappointment. Food 
and shelter are vital requisites of bird sanctuaries, which 
must be provided for. 

The Connecticut Commission, having the courage of 
its conviction, gives a list of species of animals and birds 
which it says are destructive in that state and should be 
kept under control, as follows: Cooper hawks, sharp- 
shinned hawks, goshawks, great horned owls, barred 
owls, starlings, crows, red squirrels, house cats, bobcats, 
lynx, weasels, foxes, mink, European hares, raccoon, and 
skunk. Water snakes are declared to be very destructive 
to fish, especially in periods of drouth when fish are con- 
gregated in pools. 

It should be understood that the commission’s recom- 
mendation applies only to the State of Connecticut and 
should not be taken as a list of Vermin in all parts of the 
country. Certain species listed as undesirable in that 
state may be beneficial in some other parts of the country. 
Fact-finding investigations should invariably precede any 
declaration or action against any species. 





Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Those Springfield Receivers 
66 HEY tell me that all Springfield receivers num- 
bered under 800,000 are brittle, not being 
properly heat treated. I am passing on the warn- 
ing though it came a bit late for me. With a modern 
Springfield receiver made of nickel steel not much damage 
would have been done,” says a brother who had some 
hard luck with a wild-cat cross-breed barrel, an 
over-load of power which he admits and 
an old Springfield receiver. 
Brother, the boys that told you 
that all Springfield receivers 
numbered under 800,000 are 
brittle, not being properly 
heat-treated, didn’t play 
fair with you—or else 
you didn’t wipe off 
your specs before 
reading their let- 
ter. 
The warning 
is all right — 
with the minor 
additions that 
all Springfield 
receivers under 
800,000 are not 
brittle and they 
are properly heat- 
treated. 
Heat-treating 
processes have na- 
turally improved 
since the first Spring- 
field in 1903—also 
they have improved for 
motor car axles and other 
things. But an improve- 
ment does not necessarily 
mean that what went before wa; 
not properly done. Improvements 
in new things don’t automatically weaken 
the older ones which have proved §satis- 
factory for years. We may get a larger margin of 
safety for those brothers who insist on using barrels from 
wild-cat makers with head-space in them and then throw 
double loads of powder in the shells, but all this does 
not affect the safety of the older rifles with ordinary 
human intelligence used in preparing their ammunition, 
and seeing that the barrel is as it should be. 
Springfield receivers under 800,000 were heat-treated 


A study in silhouettes. 


according to the best methods known—and were there- 
fore properly heat-treated. So were automobile front 
axles—although they have been improved since in the 
nature of things. 

Springfield receivers up to 800,000, which meant to 
about the time of our entrance into the war, were made 
thus: 

Receiver was forged under a ton drop 
hammer, hot-trimmed and while hot 
was given one blow under the 
hammer to straighten it. The 
receiver was next put into 
charcoal and allowed to 
cool very slowly. It 
was then pickled to 
remove the scale and 
cold-dropped to 
bring to size. Af- 
ter machining 
operations were 
performed the 
receivers were 
heated in bone, 
four to a pot, to 
1500° F. this 
temperature be- 
ing maintained 
for four hours. 
‘The receivers 
were then quench- 
ed in oil. 
Receivers above 
this number were 
handled precisely like 
the above to the cool- 
ing state, being allowed 
to cool in an open pan in- 
stead of in charcoal. They 
were then pickled to get off the 
scale, cold trimmed and cold dropped. 
They were then annealed by packing in 
charcoal heated to 1500° F. for two hours, 
then allowed to cool in the furnace. After machining the 
receivers were heated in bone 1500° F. for 214 hours, 
quenched in oil, re-heated in a salt bath for five minutes 
and again quenched in oil. They were then drawn at 
350° F. in an oil bath and air-cooled. They had to 
test 45 to 60° under the scleroscope—test for hardness. 

Both heat-treated you notice, both properly heat- 

treated, the later ones using improved processes naturally. 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A BIRD—with XPERT 





rop 
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‘he 
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to 
It 
to 
nd 
to 
A f- 
ng 
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« | Back up the good work of your 
ke dogs with WESTERN Xpert shells, the 
ed load that makes their work count the yoycosciweinscus 
cy most at the end of each day’s shooting. uaz =e" 





he Super-X; the long-range load with 
od. the Short Shot String, enables you 

“ to pull down high-flying ducks and 

in geese with few cripples. The shot 

a hold together as they travel through 
T'S, the air, instead of stringing out. 
he More pellets reach the bird. 

a Write for literature describing the 
TS, many exclusive Western develop- 
tes ments in rifle, revolver and shotgun 

ammunition, including Captain 
at Askin's booklet on Super-X. 

to 

9 ° o,¢@ 
. World’s Champion Ammunition 
% WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY + 7+ 948 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * * tiohoken, Bi Feb Sti cisco, Cal 
y- All Western rifle cartridges have dau neintie bullets. Deadly accurate. Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) keeps the barrel bright as new 
—protects the bore—prolongs its life. Try Wrstern Lubaloy .22's. They keep you and your gun clean. Gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” 
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Big Rifles 
or Big Game 


f mee crack of your rifle... 
across on the other slope the 
mountain goat hesitates... top- 
ples... falls. Your bullet has 
reached its mark! 


Big game hunters are assured 
of intelligent advice and service 
in our Gun Room, where the 
best foreign and domestic rifles 
and ammunition await their in- 
spection. 

Rifles for deer, bear, moose; 
express rifles for grizzly and for 
the African hunt. . .Our stock is 
complete for any expedition. The 
clothing and shoes for any game 
country are also here—backed by 
many years of experience in out- 
fitting those who go for big game. 


Send for Hunting Folder 


iets Rifles 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles 
Mauser Sporting Rifles 
Westley Richards Double Express Rifles 
Winchester Rifles 
Full Length Rifle Cases 
Rifle Scabbards 
Cleaning Kits 
Sleeping Bags 
Blankets 
Duffle Bags 
Hunting Boots 
Hunting Moccasins 
Cruiser Shirts 
Still Hunter's Coats 
Hunting Coats 
Hunting Socks 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
New Yorke 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 


ND 
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The chief difference in the process is 
that the later receivers were re-heated 
to 1300° in a salt bath and drawn at 
350°—to remove the too-hard tendency. 

Naturally receivers above 800,000 are 
stronger in case of accident than those 
below—so are motor car axles. But, the 
service rifle didn’t make its reputation as 
a fine and reliable rifle with receivers 
above 800,000 because this means that 
prior to this number 800,000 rifles had 
been turned out. It made its reputation 
with receivers heat-treated properly ac- 
cording to what was known as the best 
methods at the time—and the casualties 
from blown up rifles with the old re- 
ceivers were confined almost entirely to 
parties making dumb-plays with bum 
ammunition. As I have shot the Spring- 
field since its adoption by the Govern- 
ment I am in position to testify—not to 
mention the fact that I have blown up or 
have seen blown up a number of Spring- 
fields with intent to create just this sort 
of happening. 

‘Nickel-steel receivers in the service 
rifle are very very recent, and few rifle- 
men have seen them—that is of Spring- 
field manufacture. Rock Island used 
nickel steel during its war manufacture 
of rifles.” 

The steel used until the change to 
nickel at Springfield was made up of 
carbon .20 to .30%, manganese 1 to 
1.30% phosphorus .05 maximum; sulphur 
05%; silicon .15% to .35%. 

The new nickel steel receiver contains 
3.25% to 3.75% of nickel. 

It is heated in a salt bath at 1450° F. 
for five minutes and quenched in oil. It 
is then drawn at 600° F. for thirty min- 
utes, 

But, it is to be found on only those 
Springfields from 1,275,767 up—and the 
rifle being made at the Armory June 15, 
1928 is numbered 1,294,225, which means 
that up to this date only 19,458 rifles 
have been turned out with nickel steel re- 
ceivers—said to be “the modern Spring- 
field receivers.” They are very, very 
modern, being confined to 19,000 rifles 
and 1928, or thereabouts, 

Rock Island rifles above about 285,000 
are nickel steel. 

In 1919 Major Benny of the Rock Is- 
land plant and I blew up several rifles 
with nickel steel receivers and put sev- 
eral nickel steel bolts into their crusher 
machine to register the stress required to 
shear off the bolt lugs. 

The five bolts we tested in the crusher 
machine required an average of 31,000 
pounds to shear off the lugs. The maxi- 
mum possible bolt-head thrust from firing 
a service cartridge is 6800 pounds., tak- 
ing into account, however, the fact that 
the cartridge thrust is in the nature of a 
blow, while the machine exerted a slow 
or static pressure. 

All Rock Island bolts of nickel steel 
are marked “N., S.” 

There is no question that for unusual 
circumstances—like tying down the safety 
valve on a boiler and letting the fire burn 
hot and the water run low—receivers be- 
low 800,000 are less desirable than those 
above this number and those below 
1,275,767 less desirable than those above 
it. 

But, if you contemplate playing horse 
with a rifle with wild-cat barrels and 
accidental overloads of powder there is a 
much better plan than any modern re- 
ceiver. This is a long string leading 
around the corner of a_ substantial 
building. 

I own four rifles with less than 800,000 
serial numbers on the receivers and after 
observing the service rifle from 1906, in- 
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tend to keep right on shooting them until 
I see fit to quit. But I don’t intend to use 
wild-cat barrels with headspace in them 
—and I know simple and sure means of 
checking powder charges if I ever again 
get the reloading bug. 


Point of Impact 


Grief in large gobs has been caused by 
incautious shooters buying samples of the 
new high speed ammunition and sallying 
forth into the field without checking up 
to see where the rifle shot with the new 
stuff. Very often so far as the results 
were concerned the bullets all stuck in 
the barrel because the rifleman found 
that he couldn’t hit even the “vide-vide 
woild” let alone the thing he shot at. 

Most of the trouble lies in barrel whip 
and excessive change in point of impact 
caused thereby. The actual exterior bal- 
listics of the new ammunition are not 
enough different to cause marked differ- 
ence in point of strike. The problem, so 
far as the exterior flight is concerned, js 
simple, being merely how much faster the 
initial speed of the bullet will let it reach 
the mark and how much less it falls on 
the target—or putting it in a clearer 
way, how much higher it strikes on said 
target. Often this high speed is accom- 
plished by a marked decrease in the 
weight of the bullet so at 200 yards the 
point of strike of the two sorts would be 
very close together because the higher 
speed bullet loses its velocity so much 
faster than the heavier one. 

As a classical example, testing some 
new Kleanbore Remington stuff the other 
day showed in my heavy barrel rife, 
minus practically all vibration, the 110 
gr. Springfield bullet at about 3500 ft. in 
that long barrel struck two inches lower 
than the 220 gr. bullet which started at 
not over 2500 ft., range being 200 yards. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the 
ballistic coefficient of the lighter bullet is 
not much over .15, if that high, while for 
the 220 gr. bullet it is from .35 up, de- 
pending on the shape of the point. 

Mr. H. W. Starkweather, General 
Superintendent of the Peters Cartridge 
Co., sent to me the other day some results 
of their muzzle and elbow rest firing 
with various rifles and various loadings 
of Peters ammunition, range being 200 
yards, purpose being to determine the 
points of impact with various new loads. 

Comparison in each case was with the 
old loading of the cartridge—and the 
inches—“higher” in the table are the 
number of inches the load in question 
strikes above the old loading, sights of 
course not changed. 

Obviously it is then up to the shooter 
to drop his rear sight enough to compen- 
sate for this higher strike. In many in- 
stances this cannot be done and a higher 
front sight is also called for. 

The terms used “. H. V.” and Hi-Speed 
refer of course to the two stages of im- 
provement in the .25-20 and .32-20, the 
H. V. being about 1700 ft. in the .25-20, 
and the high speed being 2200 ft. with a 
lighter bullet. 

It is rather amusing to analyze a given 
difference and see how much of it lies 
in the actual flight of the bullet and how 
much in preliminary barrel whip. Take 
the .32/20 High Velocity and Hi-Speed 
expanding. The latter strikes practically 
46 inches or nearly four feet higher than 
the ordinary .32-20 load. In turn, this 
is 1325 ft. with Peters loading, with the 
High Speed 2000 ft. However, the 2000- 
ft. stuff is loaded with a bullet of only 
80 grains, against 100 grains for the old 
bullet, or a loss of 20% in weight. This 
in turn means a marked falling off i 
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— - flying ducks and geese andother sky- extreme ranges. 

— scrapers ... US Heavies. These powerful, At their price, it is difficult to find an- 


© much 
- long-range shells ‘‘fold ’°em up” at unbe- _ other shell of equal speed, reach and killing 





8 ae lievable distances. With Ajax Heavies or power. 
1 rife, Climax Heavies, you don’t wait for the Test US Heavies in your own gun... in 
the 110 high-flyers to come down... you bring your own way. You'll quickly see why 
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irted at Ajax Heavies are “packed with the power ning and fewer empty game bags. 


) yards. of the thunderbolt.” They give you added 
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a lg yards of effectiveness . . . added range that 
hile for means a clean kill, instead of a clear miss, Unirep States CARTRIDGE Co. 
up, de- at long distances. Veteran gunners say that 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
General they have never seen a standard-length General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
rtridge shell with a longer reach. New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
results Climax Heavies are the “ Ajax Heavies” St. Louis, San Francisco; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
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Since 1863 W. & C. SCOTT guns represent the 
highest development in Shotgun construction; 
unequalled pattorn, range and balance. Own- 
ership places you in a distinct class among 
sportsmen. 

**T think it is safe to say that within the last forty years 
the Grand Prix Monte Carlo which is the world’s pre« 
mier shooting event, has been won more often with the 
W. &C. SC than with any other gun.’’ 

Captain PAUL A. CURTIS, Field & Stream 


A Gun for Every Purpose and Purse 


in all standard gauges. 


Makers of the NEW 


EBLEY AIR 
PISTOL, unequalled fer target. practice 


EXPERT GUN REPAIRING SPRINGFIELDS RESTOCKED 
end io - Stamps for 128 page, iHustrated 


and most complete, catalog of American 
and European Arms ever issued. 


A. F. STOEGER, Ixc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 





- Hunters! 2 


F Write forNewl928V.LEA. = 
Fis J, 


CATALOG |. 


A book of the world’s finest 
guns. New 1928 edition. Free 
tohuntersand sportsmen.Low- 
est market prices on guns, , 
ammunition, clothing, 
dog supplies, etc. Prompt 
service. Money back guar- 
antee from America’s larg- . 
est exclusive sporting 
goods store. 
Ask for Catalog 72M 
\ ing 
\ 33 S. Wabash Av.,Chicago 





goed your gun like 
new by always 
cleaning the bore with 
Hoppe’s No. 9. Needed 
no matter what ammuni- 
tion you shoot. Removes 
all damaging residues, 
prevents RUST. 

For the working parts, | 
use Hoppe’s Oil—it’s | 











Send 10c. in 
stamps for sample 


of No. 9 


pure; for rust prevention, Hoppe’s Gun | 
Grease. At your Dealers. Hoppe’s | 
Gun Cleaning Guide sent FREE. 


* FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cal. 30-406-shot 






Hrag Carbine 
the 
fifle. In fine use 


walities of a high price : 
uses tondition, all working $s 975 ode? 
rts te: ‘of one year. nd today Pe 
for our Free 8. e illustrated catalog of money ‘ 
saving values; . Ammunition, senior. Sports and Gov't goods. 
Deposit required on all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ability to retain velocity, while any bullet 
having much higher speed than another 
has to buck a much greater increase in 
air resistance than is proportional to in- 
crease in speed. It may be stated con- 
servatively that the air resistance in- 
creases with the squares of the velocity. 

However, taking a hypothetical velocity 
for the sake of illustration, give the older 
bullet an average speed to the 200-yard 
target of close to 1100 ft. per second, and 
the newer one an average of, say, 1500 
ft., which would be very generous to it. 

The first one would require about .55 
second to make the trip, the other .40 
second, 

The first one would fall about 40 
inches in its flight, the second one, or 
High Speed, about 22 inches, or a total 
possible difference of 18 inches in ex- 
terior ballistic performance. The Peters 
figures being 46 inches, then we have as 
the answer—barrel whip, 28 inches; dif- 
ference in bullet flight, 18 inches. 

In other words, if we shot the two 
sorts of ammunition in a barrel about 
two inches thick, the total difference in 
point of strike would be about 18 inches 
instead of 46 inches. 

All of which may give pause to the 
brother who can tell by shooting two dif+ 


ferent sorts of ammunition in his light-' 


barrel rifle that one is a whale of a lot 
higher in speed, because one _ strikes 
higher than the other. There are a num- 
ber of rifles in existence which strike 
lower at the shorter ranges with high- 
velocity ammunition than with low-ve- 
locity ammunition. 

The Peters figures are, of course, 
taken with ordinary sporting rifles—and 
don’t forget that each make would be a 


law unto itself, depending on how much 
barrel is slotted, the weight of said barre] 
and other things affecting vibration. 

Points of impact with various loads 
and rifles. Peters Cartridge Co. test. 200 
yards, muzzle and elbow rest. Com- 
parison made with ordinary loading in 
each case. 


Cartridge Point of impact 
.25/20 H. V.....22.---20.5 inches higher 
.25/20 Hi-Speed.......43.3 - . 
32/20 H. V......0- 1.255 © & 
.32/20 Hi-Speed....... 453: © « 
SBP es 00a cso, sie 40.3 = - 
OPO TI ooo 0 teens 34.5 - - 
44/40 H. V....... A | . * 
eISSN ws eo 34 va 38.5 + ne 
401 S. L. 200 gr. 

(than 25098.) 27 +.06% 4: “ és 


30/30 125 gr. (com- 

pared with 165 gr.)..0 
-30 Rem. 125 gr. (com- 

pared with 165 gr.)..0 
30/06 200 gr. 

(above 220 gr.)......9.8 
30/06 180 gr. 

(above 220 gr.)..... 5 e 
30/06 172 gr. B. T. 

(above 220 gr.)......89 “ 
30/06 150 gr. P. P. 

(above 220 gr.).....12.7 “ * 
300 Sav. 180 gr. 

(higher than 150)....1.5 “ * 


“ “ 
“ Tf 


“ «“ 


Note—All the above with Peters load- 
ing, comparing high-velocity or Hi-Speed 
loads with ordinary loads for the caliber 
specified where not otherwise mentioned. 

That is, the .25/20 Hi-Speed shoots 
43.3 inches higher than the ordinary 
25/20 cartridge, ete. 


.22 Calibre Groups 


I am reprinting with this column a 
photoprint of four groups of the_best- 










ever seen, the range being 100 yards, the 
ammunition .22 Palma Long Rifle, Le- 
smok, the rifles two made by the former 


| offhand Schuetzen champ, Arthur Hu- 


balek, held in machine rest. 

The forty shots shown ‘herewith were 
taken from one box and the groups are 
consecutive. The largest is 1% inches 
across, two being of this figure, one of 
one inch and one 1 1/16th. 

I have seen occasional groups as small 
as these, and once in a while smaller, but 
never four grétips from one box of am- 
munition, fired in two rifles that ap- 
proached “this figure. A= 

Here is) $mall-boré- ammunition ‘at’ its 
highest development up to this time. And 
I say this advisedly because I have gazed 
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into the bright and shining little faces of 


thousands of groups made with small- 


shooting small-bore ammunition I have bore ammunition, not to mention being 


captain of our international Dewar team 
for three years. 

Here is something to shoot at with your 
own pet rifle and its pettest brand of am- 
munition. 


Duck Calls and Phonographs 


A new thought about this duck-calling 
business. Tom Turpin, of Memphis, 
Tenn., maker of fine duck calls and old- 
time Reelfoot Lake hunter, remarks in a 

‘letter to me that a duck call worthy of 
the name naturally attracts the attention 
of the ducks, and that this is a fine time 

gto quit waving your gun barrel around 


“Sand popping up and down in your blind. 


Also that successful duck callers don’t 
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exactly run to extremes in loud plaids in 
their clothing, or wear bright red caps 
with blue visors and the like. ‘fom says 
that he knows several chaps who are 
whizzes at calling ducks, but that after 
the quackers look over the Chautauqua 
flag-waving drill these brothers are put- 
ting up with their gun barrels and the 
imitation they give of a man with St. 
Vitus dance and the hives, they decide 
that in spite of the call, something is 
very, very wrong with that place. And 
so they go right away from there. 

Queerly enough, Mr. Turpin observes 
that the successful call for a duck in your 
locality may be a sound that nobody ever 
heard a duck make—this being true of 
one of the successful calls in the Reel- 
foot district. Maybe it is the call of the 
wild, wild celery or something of the sort 
that may not sound like a duck, but may 
sound exceedingly good to a duck. 

However, wait until he gets out his 
promised phonograph record with duck 
calls on one side and turkey calls on the 
other. He intends it merely to give les- 
sons to the ambitious hunter, but a lotta 
these birds are going to pack the portable 
out into the duck blind with ’em and let 
Mr. Victor do the work. 

New picture for the old advertisement, 
“His Master’s Voice,” a nice fat mallard 
replacing the pup. d 

And of course nothing is to prevent 
you taking along a few other selections 
to while away the dull hours. 


The 410 


Concerning this .410-bore thing. In 
theory this little gun is dead and buried, 
having run the gamut of a passing fad. 
The much more logical gauge, the 28, is 
now coming into its own. 

Unfortunately the shooting public refuses 
to carry on according to theory. The 28- 
bore is practically unknown except to the 
shotgun fancier or real small bore crank, 
while the .410-bore is increasing in sales. 

The reason therefor is not that the 
little gun has any ballistic mystery about 


it or that through some special dispensa- | 


| 
| 


tion of a kindly Providence it will do | 


things with its 34 ounces of shot that the 
28-gauge won’t do with its 54 ounces. 
The reason is that there is room for a 
shotgun having about the same relation 
to the standard 12-bore as the .22 has 
to the .30-30 or .45 black powder rifle 
cartridge. 


It is nearly noiseless, kickless, shoots | 


a tiny amount of shot in the smaller loads, 
and lets us use a gun in locations where 
the big shotgun would be too noisy and 
the .22 too dangerous through its rico- 
cheting proclivities. 

Taking my own case, living in the foct- 
hills in a still.thinly built-up part of the 


city, I am favored with flocks of ground- | 
squirrels and hordes of gophers. There | 


are enough houses round-about and a 
thickly-settled district close enough to 
make me very shy of using the .22, lest 
it ricochet and go zipping through the 
window of some enraged house holder a 
quarter of a mile away. But the .410- 
bore solves the problem. 
handy corner near the door instead of in 
the gun-cabinet, with two shells handy 
with No, 8 shot in them. 

The gun is not costly enough to worry 
me about bothering to clean it, being 
merely a “yarmint” gun, anyhow. By 
the time that barrel ceases.to be good 
enough for what it is used for, a new 
barrel will be cheaper than the several 
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FOX GUN 


for $3650 


The new price of $36.50 brings the 

Fox-Sterlingworth within the reach of 
every man who appreciates a fine gun. 
The Sacllaumeeth embodying all the 
features that make the Fox “The Finest 
Gun in the World,” has been for 
twenty years a favorite with gun-wise 
sportsmen. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern equip- 
ment, and manufacturing methods refined by years of 
experience make it possible to produce an even better 
gun at a lower price. 

The Sterlingworth has fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel hammerless gun—sim- 
plici of design that results in positive action and 
ong life. 

It has a three-piece lock with nickel-steel hammer 
and firing-pin combined. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear and prevents the gun from “shooting 
loose.” 

Coil springs are used throughout, because of their 
proved superiority over flat or V springs. They are 
guaranteed for life against breakage. 

In appearance, the Sterlingworth is comparable with 
many higher-priced guns. Its stock and fore-end are 
fine quality American walnut with weatherproof Duco 
finish and attractive checkering. 

When you choose a Sterlingworth, you get the gun 
best fitted for your favorite deondion It is made in 
12, 16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 26-28-30 or 32 inches 
and any boring you desire. 

Other Fox Guns range in price from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be built to the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations—custom-built guns of world-famous quality. 

Choose — Fox Gun at your dealer’s. Write us 
today for the 
Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4742 N. 18th Street « ~ Philadelphia 


FOX PLAY GUN 


For the youngsters, there is a true-to-life reproduction of the Fox 
Gun—the only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. Absolutely 
harmless, even indoors. Wonderful for games. At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. Send for folder. 


EE 


hours total labor I would have to use to 
clean it each time. 

Its spiteful little pop has cleaned out | 
4 wheelbarrow load of pesky squirrels | 
and gophers in the two years it has been | 
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Fox catalog and the booklet, “How to - 
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MODEL No. 2225 


AMERICAN FIELD 
~ GUN COAT ~ 


Designed by an “Ox_p Timer” 
to meet the requirements of the 


SPORTSMAN 
«TRAPPER and 
“PUSHER 


NOTE THE FEATURES 
Sturdy and Wetproof, It 
Fulfills the Hunter’s Every need 
GUARANTEED, TOO 


Our Low Price Puts It in 
Reach of Poor and Rich 


Ask Your Dealer 


THE HETTRICK MFG.CO. 


SumMiT & MAGNOLIA STs. TOLEDO, OHIO 
DEPT. 6 










Martin Johnson’s 
book “Safari” is a 
1928 “best seller.” 
‘“‘Simba,” his 
motion picture 
of African wild 
A life is the hit 
p of Broadway. 
be; Read Safari 
and see 
Simba. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin John- 
son use Itha- 
cas, in darkest 
Africa, because 
Ithacas are 
always depend- 















able. 
MARIN JOHNSON TrapandGameGuns 
With his Ithaca $37.50 to $750.00 


Mail the coupon helow: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 









Name 


Address 
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used, while there is no need to worry as 
to No. 8 shot travelling clear across the 
township when fired at objects on the 
ground. It will travel with difficulty a 
scant 200 yards at the best angle you can 
give it. 

The best all-round version of the .410- 
bore would have one barrel half choke, 
the other full. I refer now to the gun 
to be used for vermin and possibly some 
game shooting. For game, both barrels 
should be full choke. Also I do not favor 
the 26-inch barrels usually prescribed, the 
28-inch balance better, decrease the 
noise and help to overcome that butt- 
heavy tendency of the 20- or 23-gauge 
frame and stock with the tiny tubes stuck 
on it. 

For short-range work, like animal or 
bird pests, use the 2-inch cases, which 
contain about 5/6 dr. of bulk powder and 
3/10 oz. of. shot. For any serious work, 
use the 2!4-inch cases which contain the 
same powder charge and 3% oz. of shot, 
or 25% more pellets. 

Keeping. in mind that the. starting 
velocity of the little gun is practically 
that of the big 12, then the weakness lies 
in the thin pattern, due to small shot 
charge. For this reason larger shot than 
No. 7 should not be used, No. 8 being a 
better standard. 

The gun being fit for use only at short 
range, then No. 9 and No. 10 will do 
work. that it would not be expected to 
do from our experience with the big guns. 
No. 10 shot at close range will break clay 
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birds consistently, something I did no, 
believe until I tried it. The reason |ieg 
in the high speed of the pellets at the 
short range, not over 5 to 8 yards from 
the trap. No. 9 for this reason work 
well on quail and doves, while not larger 
than No, 7 need be used for rabbits, 

Sticking to small shot then the little 
gun is deadly up to 25 or even 30 yards 
in 2¥%-inch cases and full-choke barrel, 
But, most of them are muzzle-light and 
are hard to point steadily, hence my pref- 
erence for the 28-inch tubes. No sense in 
cutting off barrels when you have to keep 
stock and action 20-bore size and the 
tubes are about as large and heavy as 
the stem of your pet pipe. 

Round ball loads are put up for these 
little guns, the pills weighing 88 grains, 
or about the average weight of .32-re. 
volver bullets. The velocity is about 
1200 ft., or far higher than the ordinary 
.32-caliber revolver, hence the ball has at 
short range a heavier punch. Up to 59 
yards or so it would be an effective man- 
stopper. With most companies it may 
be had in either length of the case, the 
powder load being the same, or 5/6 dr, 
The 2% is preferable as eliminating ¥ 
inch of loose chamber jump for said ball, 
which is sloppy fitting at best to pass 
the choke. 

The accuracy of round ball as loaded 
by American companies is nothing that 
will ever provoke letters to the paper, the 
.410-bore giving about 10-inch groups at 
50 yards—when it doesn’t give worse. 


Questions and Answers 


SHOOTING EpDITOR—Which gun do you con- 
sider the best for all-around big-game shooting 
in northern Canada, especially in northern 
Saskatchewan. I am planning to buy a rifle 
for use in northern Saskatchewan for deer, 
bear, moose, caribou, wolves, etc. Also, which 
kind of .22 rifle do you consider the best for 


all-round shooting? 
MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER—Unless you do not like a bolt ac- 
tion rifle I should recommend either the new 
Savage Model 40 in .30-06 calibre costing about 
$33, or the Winchester Model 54 in the same 
calibre. 

If you prefer the lever, then get the Savage 
.800. Another very good rifle is the Win- 
chester 54 in the .270 calibre. This is a high 
velocity cartridge with 3160 ft. velocity. How- 
ever, the bullet is only 130 grains, while with 
the .30-06 stuff you can use 110, 150, 180, 150 
or 220 gr. ammunition, the latter fine for 
heavy game. 

For a strong and simple .22 for that sort of 
work I would suggest the Winchester bolt 
action sporter, Model 57 I believe they call it. 
However, it is not so fast as the trombone 
type of rifle, such as the Remington Model C, 
Win. Model 1890, or the Marlin lever action 
Model 39. Any of them will answer your 
purpose, fitted of course with peep rear sight 
and small gold or ivory front, using rustless 
ammunition such as Remington Kleanbore or 
Western copper plated bullet ammunition with 
rustless primers. This will eliminate having 
to clean the rifle, while the Winchester or 
Western copper plated bullets are not greased 
and are fine to handle loose in the pockets. 


For all use on small game use the hollow 
point .22 Long Rifle ammunition and use that 
eartridge in preference to the Long or Short. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SHOOTING EpIToR—I want a rifle for chuck 
shooting and have decided to choose either a 
Remington .25 calibre or the new Savage 
bolt action .250-3000. 

Which do you advise me to take? TI will use 
iron sights. I cannot afford the B & Mull 
remodeled Remington. It must be a stock gun. 


I can’t wait for the August issue and, your 


review of American rifles. 
NEw York. 


ANSWweER—I should prefer thé’ .250 Savage 
of the two rifles you: mention although there 
is not much difference between that cartridge 
ons the new high speed version of the .25 

m. 








It will identify you. 


You might as well save that odd ten or 
twelve dollars in rifle cost, while I prefer this 
cartridge, if you are going to use a high 
velocity rifle. However don’t get careless with 
this .250 thing or be too much fooled by the 
statements that the bullet breaks up when it 
hits rocks, etc. It may, and then again if the 
rock has its face at the right angle this bullet 
may ricochet a half mile and knock the hind- 
sights off somebody’s cow that turns out to be 
worth more than a new automobile. 


Fellow shooting a powerful, flat-trajectory 
rifle of any sort wants to be a bit careful 
about the country beyond—as you very likely 
know. 

Very likely you know what you want to use 
for the front end of the rifle, but I should 
suggest either a very small gold bead, not 
polished or glaring, or a flat-top iron sight 
1/10th inch side as used for military target 
shooting. These over-grown ivory and similar 
material front sights are certainly not adapted 
to bringing out the high accuracy of such 
rifles as you mention on small marks like 


chucks. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SHOOTING EpDITOR—In your book “Small Bore 
Rifle Shooting,” you give tables of the angles 
of elevation for the long rifle .22. I wondered 
if you would be able to give tables such as 
these for the 25/20. I have a Savage of that 
caliber that has just been fitted with » Lyman 
48 and I would like to have some ide as to 
the number of units I should move the clevating 
part of the sight. I am sorry to have hothered 
you, but I have no place wheve I can get 
enough space to try the hit or miss mcthod. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWER—Sorry that I have no tables for the 
.25/20 simiJar to those for the .22 Long Rifle, 
which latter ‘are available because of the use 
of this cartridge for target work and the ne 
cessity for such information. 


You will find that the elevation necessary for 
the .25/20 Hi-Speed at 200 yards is from 12 
to 15 minutes of angle. 


If you can fire your rifle at short range, 
shoot it at, say, 10 or 12 yards until you sé 
your point blank zero—bullet striking as mu¢ 
below point of aim as the bore is below front 
sight, then add to the Lyman 48 12 to 15 
minutes of angle for your sighting shots. The 
48 graduations are likely not true minutes of 
angle. The book to which you refer will giv 
you the method of finding the value of your 
graduations with the intersight radius you are 
using. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 
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my pref- - 
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e to pe ay = W 7HEREVER men travel for sport, explora- 
and the r ' tion or commerce, ae Model gg Rifles 
heavy as YT : go with them—ever dependable in the gathering 
honda " , : of the trophies, protection of life, or enforcement 
8 grains, ee NE : of laws. Under the most trying conditions of 
f .32-re- BP ea & oe 4 climate and daily usage, these accurately and 
is about fp ue i sturdily-made repeating hammerless. rifles are 
— ’ ig Fee ; £4 getting results for hunters from India to Alaska. 
Up to 50 ne wo Me pa os” 4 Famous Calibers 

Ive man- oh : ape Peg 4 : : 

) it may What kind of shooting are you after? You'll 
case, the find your favorite caliber in one of the 99’s—the 


r 5/6 dr. , ; aie Sree famous .250— 3000, .300 Savage, .303, 30-30 





2 and .22 Savage Hi-Power cartridges. 
said ball, ; 
to pass , , Mechanism is extra safe; operation is quick and 
— positive; barrels are “Hi-Pressure” steel; rifling 
: O ¢ . 
: : hambering are accurate. All of Savage ex- 
ring that The Hunt of Pierre A anel chamiesing seemmmentn JS - 
aper, the -¢ Pa perience and manufacturing skill are re ected 
soups at and the Cure in the production of this splendid arm. 
worse, 
; (at left) Model 99-G— Repeating, hammerless, solid 
(Continued from page 530) { breech, lever action. Take down. Raised ramp ae 
; ; sight base. Shotgun butt; full pistol grip. Checker 
a pie oe vee he ae “ao stock and forearm of American Walnut. Weight about 
up by the side of the road. it a fire _t ds. Price $40.50. 
and brewed a pot of tea while Pierre did| & Pie pon $49-5 
a war dance and sang a French hunting ; You'll find full information on all the 
dd ten or song. We ate our lunch and rested for a ; ; 
ogg is few minutes; then, as the day -was still] 99 Models in the'New Savage Catalog. 
Salone are young, we resumed our hunt, 
led by the About a mile further up the ravine 
. from where I started the buck, to my 
rain if the : ‘ 
this bullet great surprise, I discovered fresh bear 
the hind- tracks in the soft snow. There was one Sy 
out to be MM Jarge track and two smaller ones. They ae ARMS ee 
-trajectory had doubtless been disturbed by our Largest Manufacturer of Sporting Arms in the World 
ee eareh shooting. It was rather late in the sea- Owners and Operators of 
very likey J son for bear to be out, but probably the J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


mild spell of weather had tempted them 
ant to use to take a stroll before settling down in 


t I should _ ‘ 
winter quarters. Here was prospect of} SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 529, Utica, N. Y. 


bead, _not 
iron sight some sport, indeed! I swung off on their 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 


<{ — tracks, which came up out of the ravine 
ot otal and followed along the ridge. I knew 
y of such that they could not be far ahead, so I 
narks like # travelled rapidly, but carefully, keeping a| 
sharp lookout. In a short time I saw the 
large bear climb up on a rock and sniff 


Small Bore # the air. I dropped him with a shot 


ee 
a through the heart. My shot brought 
. euanea Pierre to the edge of the ravine on the 
ge of that MJ other side. I signalled for him to come 


| EpItor. 





a across, while IF sat down by the dead bear 


e clevating 22d waited. It was a_ splendid: animal 
e bothered with fur in prime condition and very fat, 


I can get teady for the long winter hibernation. 
mcthod. 


Sani If Pierre was jubilant over the buck, 


BALANCED PROPERLY 
he was doubly so now. He danced ex- 


fos Sea citedly around the bear, slapping me en- One of the fine points about handling a gun is to your ad- 
we the we thusiastically upon the back and sang a Parker is its balance. Aim vantage, and the Parker is fast. 





nd the ne MM his French hunting song, accompanied by Send for it quickly—see how naturally Try a Parker at your deal- 
triumphant gesticulations, until I laughed the illustrated it comes up to your shoul- er’s and you will shoot 
for . 8 e & y : . y ° 
penne 1 rand at his antics. He was elated over Parker Catalog der. Every second saved in America’s finest gun this fall. 
ae "the success of his “arrange.” “I tole you 
prt range, fet Change de luck,” he kept repeating. PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
il you sé Manley an’ Sam weel hav’ to mak’ de 
A = admit dat de mos’ bes’ hunters in de 
“12 to fm °Mp are de curé an’ Pierre.” . 
ots. The , ' o> U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
a of It was a long, hard pull to get the os 7 Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
- will give ear out to the road. Fortunately we Biggest ye . ie M. peer - Ls a eee Soe. 
1 . Accurate jitting. ° oe abrique i - - 5 . 
1e tm « not have to cross the ravine, as my Vill not jam, Bive Steol; Checkered Grip. ithe a Full line Ame an Arms & Ammunition 
s yo . " ri i rica of fine new Rifles, Trap, Fie! uns, 
us ¥' € was next to the road, but the. carcass dat ee 18 shots. SEND NO mownvs— Pe, En 7 SideArme, Target, Air Pistols. SpringfieldsRestecked. “Expert 


dragged heavily in the soft snow. Pierre pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. Repairing. Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


lamented that he had not “a leetle w’is- wna nae A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


; EDITOR. 





key blanc” to refresh him. “Jes’ a lettle 509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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‘**Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting’’ 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me without cost a copy of 
the new Marlin Gun Catalog. 


Dealer 


Forest-AND STREAM 


Marlin 
gets the game 


a rustling underfoot. Eyes -and 
ears alert for the feathered whirlwind— 
then the roar of your Marlin. echoing across 
the hills. Back at dusk, happy and satisfied. 
Depend on a Marlin every time to get the 
game. It's a sturdier, harder hitting, longer 
range gun—the life-long companion of sea- 
soned shooters. Choose your Marlin now— 
it’s ready for you. Your dealer can fityouout. 
Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair 
. Department. } 
Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 
12 ga, take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. Full 
Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 inch Cylinder 
Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. Solid Steel Breech, 
inside as well-as out. Solid Top. Side Ejection. 
Press-Button Cartridge Release to remove loaded 


shells from magazine. Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire 
Safety Device. Double Extractors. Trigger Safety. 


GLliT2 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 95 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. 


NG DUCK BOATS 


Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
for still huntingin marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 


Street, 
WISCONSIN 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Mode! 1903 


SX pounds 48inches lon 
ys , 24 inch barrel. Offered with- 
ou $19.50. Packing ec e 50c extra. I Ball 
cartri 50 100. 380-page illustrated catal 
Navy ees for 50c, Special eaark 
vy A ‘or 2c s' ; 
Established 1865 . 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N.Y. City 


She WorldWide 


lefever 


A NATIVE of 
the Soudan with 
wild guinea fowl 
shot with a 
Lefever. 
The Reli- 
able Le- 
fever is 
sold 
and 
used all 
over the 
globe. Always 
® dependable. 
“Who Ever Saw 
ABroken Lefever?” 
Singles $16.00-Doubles $28.25. 
Send for Folder. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
Box 14, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PADS 


For 
Shot 
Guns 


Softest pad made. Easily attached to gun or rifle. From your dealer or 
direct. One Ply Black $1.50--Two Ply Black $2--Three Ply Black $2.50 
--Red Sponge Pads 50c extra per » more attractive on gun or rifle. 
Send for our ‘‘NO KICK COMING’’ Catalog. Add Dept. C. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest mfrs. af recoil pads in the world 


you 

LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due, 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bar- 

jain ever offered, full $16 value. 

lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
grip. Ideal for trepping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
JENKINS, 621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 263 LO 


>) DUCK SHOOTERS!>, 
_— GIBBS’ 


‘LIVE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR’ 
_ ATTACHMENT 


Snaps on and off. Will not snar! in any caer Nolame ducks, 
no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. Guaranteed perfect. 
$3.00 Per Dozen, Postpaid 
DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the Famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
DEPT. A-5 ss CHESTER, PA. 


THE HUNTER 


Fixed Scope—Rigid Mount 
Light Weight, Smooth outline 
Ne Projections, No..Springs » 


BELDING & MULL ?iiesiin. ‘Pa, 


Write for circular 
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w’iskey blanc, Mistair Curé, an’ I tolq 


you dat I pull dat bear myse’f.” How. 


ever, at last we reached the road after 
much resting, and hung up the carcass 
the side of the trail to the camp and then 
went back.to where the deer was hang- 
ing and shouldered our burden and fe. 
turned to camp. 

We were two very weary but happy 
men as we reached the camp at dark. 
Manley and Sam had been in for some 
time and had supper ready. They had 
shot nothing larger than rabbits, but were 


delighted as Pierre graphically told of 


the success of the day. That night the 
weather changed and it froze severely, 
The next morning it was storming and 
we remained in camp. Manley and Sam 
had left their rabbits on a bench in front 
of the camp and in the morning one of 
them was gone, This led to an argu- 
ment as to what had taken it. The storm 
had obliterated all tracks, so we were 
left to conjecture. Manley thought our 
lynx had paid a profitable visit through 
the night. Sam thought it was likely the 
work of a fox. Pierre inclined to think 
that a cat from the mine had wandered 
up our way and had annexed the rabbit. 
I was of the opinion that it had been 
taken by a stray dog. So we argued our 
respective theories as to what the thief 
might be. Before turning in for the 
night, I fit upon an idea which I thought 
might settle the dispute. We took away 
all the rabbits but one, leaving it on the 
bench in front of the camp. To its hind 
legs I attached some fine brass wire, 
passing it in through a crack in the door, 
To the other end I attached a large, 
empty baking powder can. “Now, Pierre”, 
I said, “if you hear that can moving 
along the floor, make for the door and 
open it, and you'll get a glimpse of the 
thief. I will do the same if I hear it. 
There’s no use to expect either Manley 
or Sam to hear it. They sleep too sound 
and snore too loudly to hear anything.” 

Manley is the soundest sleeper I think 
I ever knew. Whether he acquired the 
art on military service, or whether it is 
just a gift, I cannot say; but if you want 
to waken Manley through the night there 
is only one way to do it, and that is to 
forcibly stand him on the floor. No noise 
seems to have any effect upon his slum- 
bers. Sam was also a sound sleeper, and 
the last to leave his bed in the morn- 
ing. 

When Pierre went to bed, he took a 
light shot gun and stood it near the head 
of his bed within easy reach. “Eef dat 
thief comes to-night again, I weel sure 
geev him de beeg so’prise,” he assured 
me as I dropped off to sleep. I do not 
know how long I slept, but it seemed 
only a few minutes when I heard the big 
can scrape along the floor. I slept in 
the bed next to Pierre and I hastily 
reached over and shook ‘him. “Pierre, 
Pierre,” I cautiously whispered, “the thief 
is here.” In a moment Pierre was out 
on the floor and I with him. Pierre se- 
cured his gun and we tip-toed to the 
door. I swung it open and there in the 
snow, about twenty yards away, was 4 
small, black object. Pierre blazed at it 
with both barrels as he stood in the door- 
way. For a moment we waited and then 
there was wafted through the air a pun- 
gent, overpowering odor. “Shut the door 
quick, Pierre,” I yelled, “it’s a skunk.” 
The stench was overpowering. I coul 
hear Sam grumbling about it, but there 
was no word from Manley, who slept in 
the bed closest to the door. It was some 
time before we could get asleep, but 
finally we dropped off and slept until the 
alarm aroused us to another day. Pierre 
and I got the breakfast and after re 
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peated admonitions, Sam was prevailed | 
upon to get up and dress, but there was 
no response from Manley. At last I went 
over to the bed and shook him. “Get up, 
Manley,” I said, “it will soon be time 
we were out on the trail.” Manley sat 
up in his bed, stretched himself, and 
sniffed the atmosphere. ‘Good heavens,” 
he said, “there must have been a skunk 
around here last night.’ He had slept 
through all the racket, even the firing of 
two shots from practically inside the 
camp, and had never heard a sound. 
Manley is certainly a champion sleeper. 

For a day or so we went back to our 
first arrangements, Pierre taking Sam and 
| taking Manley. Manley and-I_ went 
back to where I shot the bear. The cubs 
had returned, as there were plenty of 
tracks. Conditions were now bad for 
still hunting. The frost had left a crust 
on the snow and despite all precautions, 
the game could hear us coming and get 
out of the way, so day after day, we re- 
turned empty-handed. 

Finally Pierre and I went off together 
again. There were only a few more days 
left, and we must get some more game. 
We changed our tactics somewhat. One 
of us would gét on an elevation where 
we could command a view of quite a 
stretch of country. ‘The other would 
scour through the ravines and swamps. 
We took turns at this, and in the after- 
noon Pierre started a big buck, which I 
got with my second shot. Once more 
Pierre profusely sang the praises of the 
hunting skill of our combination. He 
was sure no one could beat “de curé an’ 
Pierre” when it came to getting the 
game. 

When we reached camp that night we 
found Manley also jubilant. He had shot 
a small buck. It was his first deer, and 
we joined heartily in our congratulations. 
He had been sitting on the side of a hill 
near the little lake and Sam had started 
it as he prowled around the shore. It 
passed quite close to Manley, who potted 
it with his first shot. lt was a hilarious 
night in camp for everybody but Sam. 
He had boasted so loudly of his prowess 
that it made his lack of success all the 
more humiliating. 

We had two more days left to remain 
in camp, but only one to hunt, as we 
should have to spend the last day in 
getting out our game. We had arranged 
to have a team come up an old log road 
from the mine to the camp and haul our 
game out to the spur. The last day of 
the hunt found Pierre and me out before 
daylight. We were headed for a section 
of country about four miles from the 
camp where I had shot a moose three 
years before. Pierre thought if we could 
get a moose it would make our collection 
complete. It was a cold morning, but 
the air was exhilarating and we enjoyed 
the walk. When we reached the locality 
there was no signs of moose. We were 
naturally disappointed, but as we turned 
again toward the country nearer the 
camp, Pierre remarked that next to get- 
ting a moose, he would like to get a big 
buck with a fine spread of horns. The 
lakes were now frozen over and we trav- 
elled on the ice near the shore, as it was 
still none too safe, but very tempting be- 
cause it enabled us to take some short 
cuts. At noon we stopped by the shore 
of a lake and made a fire for our lunch. 
Pierre was very eager to learn any new 
wrinkles about outdoor life, so as he 
came for my axe to break the ice to get, 
water for our tea pail, I asked him how 
he would break it if he had no axe. He 
thought he would light a fire on it and 
melt a hole through, but I laughed so 
(Continued on page 571) 
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The Winged Hosts are Here! 
Get Your Birds With An 


L. C. Smith Gun 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


There’s a chill in the air—and millions of game birds, wing- 
ing South to warmer weather. 

When they pass over your favorite shooting grounds, you'll 
be fully prepared to take your full measure of fun if you're 
equipped with an L. C. Smith Gun. 

The Field Grade is a first class gun for general use, nicely 
balanced, bored by exclusive Smith methods, and in every re- 
spect a better gun than its retail price of $40 would indicate. 

Your gun dealer will be pleased to let you handle an L. C. 
Smith Gun, so you can see and feel for yourself what a real 
buy one of these championship shotguns is. 

If your dealer’s stock is incomplete, write for our descriptive 
Booklet J41. 
















HUNTER ARMS COMPAN’S 
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McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 


An L. C. Smith Gun Won the Last Grand American 
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Made EASY/*. 


8 Pages of Handy Cleaning x 
Implements Shown in this Free Book 


Marble Cleaning Implements are most efficient 
and inexpensive. They keep rifle, shot gun and 
revolver in finest shooting trim with least possible time 
and work. They protect your gun investment, insure 
lasting shooting accuracy and save you many a wasted 
shot. For best results use— 
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The Long Cruise 

HE idea of adventuring far abroad on our lakes 

and streams by means of the outboard motor and 

a proper cruising boat is as yet in its infancy, but 
there are many who are annually taking advantage of this 
form of outdoor life and are getting a genuine thrill out 
of it. There are boats now being made that are adapted 
to this type of water-work which would naturally be the 
selection of the man who wishes to outfit in the right 
manner without choosing just any boat that he happens to 
have. There are of course any number of boats that can 
be driven to advantage by the outboard motor, but at all 
times it must be remembered that the boat selected for 
the long cruise must not be too heavy and it must have 
sufficient room capable of stowing away to advantage 
whatever outfit that one has along. It is interesting to 
note that there are square-sterncd canoes and collapsible 
and non-collapsible boats that are now being favored on 
the “long cruise,” and they really are fitted for the pur- 
pose. One advantage of these types of boats or canoes is 
that they are light and if necd be and a portage has to be 
made, they can readily be carried by one man. Combined 
with lightness as a prime requisite is the fact that these 
boats and ca- 
noes havea 
semi-flat bottom 
and are there- 
fore far from 
tippy, a failing 
with the more 
round-bottomed 
boats. I do not 
favor any round- 
bottom or so- 
called clinker 
boat for the 
long cruise. If a 
wooden boat is 
the selection it 
should be flat- 
bottomed 
(which permits 
stowing away 
the outfit to ad- 
vantage) and 
should be made 
of light lumber. 
A boat fourteen 
to sixteen feet 


in length is my 
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choice, the same having a two-inch keel piece. The flat 
stern should be reinforced with proper braces and.strap 
iron, for on the long jaunt the weak-built stern is sure to 
shake loose and necessitate repairs when you least ex- 
pect it. 

The boat for cruising should have a canvas top from 
the bow to approximately the center of the boat, a roof 
arranged over round-bent rods that attach to the edge of 
the boat and which permits of a waterproof canvas of 
heavy ounce being stretched tight over it. There are sev- 

ral ways of doing this which any man handy at such 

things can contrive without trouble. Rings set in the wocd 
along the edges of the boat correspond with grommets in 
the roof canvas, whereby a rope can be run through and 
the canvas pulled right down to the wood so that the 
lash of the rain or the waves will not come into the 
boat. 

Many of the factory-produced boats are fitted out with 
these rings or grommets, which offsets the need of making 
them. The roof-shelter not only forms a protection from 
wind and rain, but one can sleep right in the boat if this 
is desired. 

It vey often happens that no really suitable camping 
spot for the 
night avails. It 
is then that the 
canvas shelter 
of the cruising 
boat proves its 
true worth. 


Sleeping on 
the Ground 


HAVE used 

about every 
variety of leaves 
and twigs na- 
tive to North 
America as bed- 
ding on which 
to sleep, but like 
every other per- 
son who has 
knocked about 
a great deal | 
have come to 
the decision that 
nething can pos- 
sibly equal bal- 
sam tips as the 
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Leather 
Windbreaker 


A practical and absolute necessity 
—with that rare combination of 
style and comfort—for all outdoor 
activities, particularly Aviation, 
regardless of weather. 


? dl Many beautiful styles for men, 
Ase women and children 


Town & Country Windbreakers 
or can get one for you 


bf te a shop in your town that sells 


Write for Style Booklet D-50 
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“mattress” par excellence. There are eter, and of some tough material, such as carr 
those who recommend swamp grass and_hickory or ash. These sticks should be but | 
old leaves. I have helped decrease the three to three and one-half feet in length, " geste 
acreage of dead swamp grass by many whichever width is desired. Two strips os 
tons in my day, but I refuse to recom- of rawhide, each six feet in length and shou 
mend it. Leaves, either green or dead, a half inch wide, are the means of hold- oes 
get nothing but a feeble response from ing these sticks in place. Slits are made aie 
me, and if anything else offers, I refuse. in the rawhide a little less than an inch om 
to distribute my manly form upon them. apart and just large enough so that the ae 
Balsam, by reason of the fact that it is stick must be forced through. Slip the ae 
springy, yields well to the “mattress”- sticks into the slits on one side and then eam 
making proposition, also the fact that it slip the other ends into the other slits. ell 
will not so readily flatten out when the You will then have a collection held to- four 

; pressure of the body has been exerted on gether by the rawhide strips, the whole This 
Y lit it for some hours. There is also some- of which you can roll up into a compact fot fa 
Cae uall y thing to be said for the fragrance of the bundle. When you are ready to camp into 
balsam in wooing sleep to the eyelids, ~ the night, comply lay -. two logs pane: 

> ; but this belongs to sentiment and we must’ three or three and one-ha eet apart 

In every past of the world Ker- needs let chat. pass. You will be told in and roll out your bundle of sticks on them _ 
math is an acknowledged various writings that you should make so that the ends of the rawhide strips cee 
quality ‘motor your bed of balsam—that is, if balsam may be attached at either end of the logs. absol 

‘ obtains. As a rule it is to be had, and You can then arrange your blankets on cake 

Everything considered, Kermath that is somewhat fortunate. ae of oe and ge “spring” to an 
, 7 Balsam beds are often mate on the SCP OB Mat Has some Mite meri to it. sack, 

costs less than ~— other mo flat ground by merely thrusting the butt- [It has not the merit of a real spring, then 
tor, of a given size, on the ends of the twigs into the ground, sloping le ke a ee it makes = sige it waxe 

: : acks by ping you up way from . 

market. Its superior perfor- pe —_—_ = — nena a the ground, and that amounts to quite a : 
mance—greater power—su-’ but unless there are side-pieces or logs little in itself. lead 

Se to hold the twigs in place, much of the i = damp: 

per speed rwuruswal oer comfort of a balsam-tip bed is lost. My Flapjacks and Wh 
and long life give you your own system of doing this, and which I The rule of the woods is that a man tion; 
money’s worth in the fullest have never seen carried out, is to place can do very well on three pounds of as- the qu 

; ‘two logs lengthwise, spaced three or four sorted foods per day, and. out of that that is 

sense of the word. feet apart, whichever distance is desired, given three pounds of 7 thirteen answe 

i : = and to fix these logs in place with pegs ounces per day is reserved for pancake concer 

If 7 on the market for a or stakes driven into the ground on the flour. As to whether thirteen ounces of placin 
marine motor it will pay you outside of them. End pieces can also flour will do you or not depends upon atin « 
to-day—right now—to write be arranged in this manner and the space just what is the size of your appetite ob ass 

: : inside of the logs can then be filled with when in the woods—it may or may not same. 

for the latest interesting Ker- balsam tips thrust into the ground. There be a sufficient amount. In all events it (also | 
math catalog. being an outside resistance, the twigs is ome necessary item that must be con- side o 
will have no tendency to push away to sidered so far as food is concerned; it prehen 

the sides and the full spring of the twigs will stay with you longer per given por- fail to 
3 to $135 to is thus preserved within the arranged tion than any other food and produce in far be 
area. If you have never tried this sys- proportion a far greater amount of can, o! 
150 H.P. $2300 tem before, you will be surprised with energy. As proof of the popularity of suit th 

the possibilities in it as a sleeping flapjacks, most everyone has a “leaning” 
proposition. It is a hundred per cent. im- toward them, and this is doubly so in C 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING provement over the old method. Like- the woods where partaking of them is 

wise the body being pressed down be- little short of a sacred rite—an estab- One 

COMPANY tween the logs helps to hold the warmth lished institution. Unfortunately but few tains a 
and will prevent you from rolling to of the mills that produce pancake flour a wes 

5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. either — Bi a you —_ put this flour up in proper _ __ losis 

‘ : ut” in the balsam bed that is arrange answer to transportation in the woods. ow sr 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario weet logs. The reason for this is not hard to seek, A cove 
The so-called “stick” bed or “spring” for since the great bulk of this flour is by a c 
“4 K h = is another idea that is well worth making sold to the consumer in the cities, the por- weathe 
ermat use of. The sticks should be slender and tion annually going to the outing element evening 
Always Runs” straight, less than a half inch in diam- (and especially those who are forced to dimens 
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carry their supplies) being comparatively 
but a fraction of the total output. I sug- 
gested some time ago to one of the coun- 
try’s foremost millers that a concession 
should be made in behalf of the man who 
goes into the woods by having his es- 
pecial brand of flour put up in five- 
pound lots in a durable grade of paper 
sack, the same being tucked into a water- 
proof and damp-proof cloth sack. I sug- 
gested that the outing element would be 
willing to pay a little bit more if the 
four could be purchased thus protected. 
This miller thought the idea a good one, 
but stated that it would hardly pay to go 
into this extensively. Some brands of 
pancake flour to-day can be purchased in 
tough-textured paper sacks, Then one 
can very readily slip these into the 
waxed food sacks, with the result that 
absolute protection is to be had. Pan- 
cake flour should be amply protected. As 
soon as you have taken flour from the 
sack, close the inner paper sack and 
then in turn pull the draw-string of the 
waxed sack tight and your flour will take 
in no dampness nor will it lose any of 
its value. All too often the flour is per- 
mitted to remain in its opened state, and 
dampness assails it. 

Where transportation is a moot ques- 
tion, any type of canned syrup is out of 
the question. It just can’t be taken along, 
that is all. A good grade of brown sugar 
answers the problem so far as a syrup is 
concerned; all that is necessary is the 
placing of a certain amount of sugar in 
atin cup, the adding of a certain amount 
of water and then the boiling of the 
same. Bringing sugar of this sort along 
(also protected by a tough paper sack in- 
side of a waxed, waterproof sack) com- 
prehensively solves the syrup problem. I 
fail to see where brown sugar syrup is 
far behind maple syrup to the taste. It 
can, of course, be made thick or thin, to 
suit the taste. 


Campfires and Firewoods 


One needs to travel through the moun- 
tains and deserts of the West and observe 
a westerner producing a meal over a 
handful of coals to realize with surprise 
how small a fire is needed to get results. 
A cover painting on a magazine one time 
by a celebrated outdoor artist showed a 
weather-beaten woodsman busy with the 
evening meal. The fire was of bonfire 
dimensions and the guide (as I presume 
it was) had a handle on the frying pan 
that was no less than four feet in length 
(improvised of course) and was frying 
fish. I have cooked over many fires in 
the wilds, and I have seen many woods- 
men produce grub over fires, but I have 
yet to see a fire used of the size and ex- 
tent of the one depicted on that magazine 
cover. I am wondering now if the artist 
Was not perpetrating a jest in colors when 
he did this. A four-foot handle on a fry- 
ing pan is really necessary, of course, 
where the fire is a roaring blaze and one 
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must needs keep at a distance to prevent 
being scorched to a crisp, but as a cook- 
fire this has no basis in fact. In the 
West no cooking is done over an actual 
blaze. The fire is permitted to smoulder 
down to hot coals and the frying is done 
over them. In fact, if unburned or blaz- 
ing wood is on the fire, these ‘are putled 
out so that just the coals do actual cook- 
ing service. A good bed of coals will 
not only do the frying, but the boiling as 
well, and that, too, without smoke or ex- 
cessive heat to act as a detriment. If you 
have never before made a meal over 
coals, try it sometime and be convinced 
that you do not need a fire four feet in 
diameter to get results.) The westerner 
makes his meal over a few pieces of wood 
that have been permitted to smoulder 
down to hot coals. Of course very few 
have the patience to wait for the wood 
to become coals. A good idea is to start 
your fire as soon as you hit a camp 
ground, obtaining just the right sort of 
wood for the purpose. Then by the 
time you have the camp arranged for the 
night the fire will have smouldered down 
and the cooking can progress without a 
hitch. If three or four items are to go 
on the coals, make the fire long instead 
of round. If rocks obtain, make a floor 
of them and build the fire on top. You 
will be surprised how they help to hold 
the heat. Frying on coals affords you an 
even heat; nothing is scorched; nothing 
boils over. 

Any of the birches, red and hard 
maple are excellent as firewoods, but for 
hot coals, you will find hickory, white 
ash, oak, rock elm and walnut the best. 
Of course these do not always obtain, 
especially in the forests of the north, and 
one must needs take what comes along. 
Rabbit-killed popple is used a great deal 
in the north. This popple is killed by 
reason of the rabbits banding or strip- 
ping off the bark. When the popple dies 
it seems to take on a flinty hardness not 
unlike that of hardwood; indeed, it com- 
pares very favorably with hardwood. 

You have been told to carry a lot of 
old celluloid negatives, that you have no 
use for, on your trip to use in starting a 
fire in wet weather. It is also suggested 
that you carry a sizable roll of birch 
bark. The birch bark is all right, but 
any woodsman or anyone who has been 
around the woods a little can make a 
fire without this even in the wettest 
weather. Old pine stumps will be found 
to be surcharged with pitch and the camp 
axe will uncover splinters and fragments 
that will light by merely touching the 
match to them. Dry-rot accumulation 
within old pines makes just about the 
quickest-starting material that you can 
find in the woods. This punk needs 
merely the touching of the match to it to 
produce results. Dry punk and pitch- 
slivers or chips will start a fire in the 
wettest weather. Yet I have never read 
of these two items recommended for fire 
making when the woods are soggy. 


The Hunt of Pierre and the Curé 


(Continued from page 567) 


much at his proposal that he got rather 
nettled and asked me what I should do. 
I told him I would break ‘t with a shot 
from my rifle. Pierre was skeptical. He 
declared that a bullet would only “mak’ 
de leetle hole.” To convince him, I took 
my rifle and went down to the lake where 
I fired a shot through the ice.. It smashed 
a hole large enough so that Pierre could 
dip in the tea pail, and I triumphantly 
‘tt my rifle against a stump. 


After lunch, we resumed our journey. 
I determined to follow the lake to its 
far end and cut across to the camp. In 
this: way we should open up some new 
country. We were. skirting the shore, 
slipping along noiselessly as our moca- 
sined feet made. no sound on the smooth 
ice Suddenly, .as I rounded a point, I 
saw the buck of our dreams. He stood 
by the shore not one hundred yards away 
where a little creek entered the lake, and 
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had evidently been drinking. In an in- 
stant my rifle came to my shoulder, and 
snick! went the hammer—on an empty 
shell. I had forgotten to eject the empty 
shell after my demonstration to Pierre. 
The buck had sighted us and was off up 
the side of the hill. Pierre at first had 
not seen him until he jumped; but now, 
with a quick shot he brought him down 
just as I pumped a shell into the cham- 
ber and fired also. 

He was a beauty. One of the finest 
I have ever seen. I thought Pierre would 
go mad with joy. It was a fitting climax 
to our partnership in hunting, but I was 
chagrined. “The next time I play 
‘smarty,’ Pierre,” I said, “just hand me a 
good swift kick to remind me how I 
missed the finest shot of the hunt be- 
cause I forgot to do what no good hunter 
ever forgets—reload my rifle.” 

There is little left to tell. Manley and 
Sam had a fruitless day. Sam was, for 
once, speechless. ‘“Nevair min’, Sam,” 
said Pierre with a chuckle, “I geev you 
now my leetle spikehorn buck. De folk 
at home weel t’ink you shot heem yo’se’f, 
an’ I nevair tole dem anyt’ing.” 

We retired early, for there was some 
hard work ahead next day in getting our 
game up to the camp. Next morning we 
were at it early and all hands worked 
with a will, even Sam shook off his 
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lethargy. When we finally had our game 
assembled at the camp, it made a fine 
showing. We took some snaps, after 
which it was dispatched to the spur line 
duly tagged for its destination. We then 
put the camp in ship-shape order, leay- 
ing a good supply of wood, and with our 
packsacks on our backs, once more hiked 
back over the trail to where the old Ford 
car waited to take us to the station. 


At the station we said good-by to our 
friends of the hunt. We had all enjoyed 
unexpected fellowships and life would al- 
ways be the richer for the memory of 
those days we spent together in the camp 
and on the hills. Pierre’s farewell was 
characteristic of his merry self. As he 
clasped my hand, he said: 


“Good-bye, Mistair Curé. Ef you 
preach de way you shoot, den de debbil’s 
goin’ kip a long way from you’ parish, 
Sapree! he’s got no chance at all. | tole 
you dere’s no wan I radder hunt wit’ dan 
you. You are de mos’ bes’ curé I nevair 
see.” 

“Good-by, Manley,” as he gripped 
Manley’s hand; “be sure an’ have de 
curé wit’ you w’en Gabriel blow de horn, 
else you nevair wak’ up for hear eet, an’ 
mebbe you fin’ yo’se’f in de place w’ere 
she’s too hot for sleep at all. Good-by, 


>” 


ma frien’. 


We push on and on. 


Rail Birding 


(Continued from page 526) 


Parties usually create a pool. Each 
member throws in a couple of dollars to 
be given to the pusher who gets his man 
“high-boat.” Fifty birds is the limit of 
the law, but these gunners don’t keep re- 
peating that phrase to themselves as Dr. 
Coué asking his patients to keep saying, 
“Every day in every way, etc.” High- 
boat’s the thing. It is apparently as im- 
portant as putting through a real estate 
deal. 

We are south of Philadelphia, «fifty 
miles. Our place is on the river-bank. 
Six. skiffs are waiting restlessly bobbing 


- @ithe in-coming tide. Lee P ock, 


“Tow imy' 


on a Labor Day afternoon. — 
man down river a few rods until we 
come to a suitable place to enter the 


meadow. We enter the second big ditch. 
It is the Market Street of the meadow. 

I take my fourteen-foot pole and push 
up on the meadow. The season is early 
and the reeds are all upright in their 
virgin splendor. This is hard pushing 
compared to what it will be in late Oc- 
tober when the meadow will look as if 
the marines had landed and scoured the 
neighborhood. 

I plant my pole in the mud and start 
running up its fourteen feet in rapid 
two-foot hand-grips. The reeds sprawl 
like tenpins. While I am hauling up my 
pole there is a curious splash in the 
water ahead. “They’ye: dived,” says 
Percy. “Wait.” ‘A minute later out 
come three bills from under the water. 
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Percy sees them first. An amateur would 
miss them entirely. Just three pieces of 
dead reed stubble to the unpracticed eye. 
| reach for a hand-net but am told it’s 
useless to start a game of tag in that 
wilderness. The sora is a perfect diver. 
They take to the air better when the 
reeds are beaten down. We push on. 

“Mark right,” I exclaim. 
sary because Percy has seen the four 
birds get up. Bang. He-has one of 
them. Each bird had chosen a different 
point of the compass for its flight. I step 
out of the boat and retrieve the bird. 

We push on and on. Now we come off 
the meadow into a ditch thoroughfare 
and see two of our party also changing 
pasture. Now back again with birds 
getting up in sixes and sevens. In an 
hour Percy has thirty birds, although he 
has shot but thirty-one times. There is 
banging all around us. Other villages 
have sent their quota of gunners to the 
meadow. We can see nothing but reeds, 
water and sky, although occasionally the 
smoke from some fool’s black powder 
looms up. The noise is like a miniature 
bombardment. There must be twenty 
gunners out. 

The afternoon wanes and my skiff be- 
gins to push harder. It scrapes the bot- 
tom warningly, so I work my way back. 
The sun is only an hour high, and. its 
slanting rays through the reed-tops give 
a weird effect. Our heads in warm sun- 
light while the boat seems dark and cold 
as if night has already settled down on 
it We have forty-eight birds. I am 
thoroughly tired and am glad to again sit 
to row back to our wharf. Pushing is not 
child’s play, but we enjoy the shoot as 
well as the gunners. 

The whole party has arrived ahead of 
us. It is augmented by a few unkempt 
villagers who rail-bird themselves when 
the tide suits after working hours. There 
they stand slouching. Eager-eared for 
the casual utterances of the distinguished 
visitors. If one of them can engage a 
chauffeur in a few minutes’ conversation, 
that, in itself, is an achievement, to be 
told to the wife and kids over the eve- 
ning fried potatoes. 

We are high-boat and I blushingly ac- 
cept the pool together with a generous tip 
from Percy. The regular fee for the fleet 
is paid to my father by Mr. Bond. He is 
a magnate in the city, but has only nine- 
teen birds to show. He is evidently 
sporting the party. The expedition has 
been satisfactory to the gunners. They 
always are happy no matter what unto- 
ward events transpire. They hurry off 
amid much bantering among themselves. 
Mr. Bond has a dinner engagement at 
the Philadelphia Art Club. It is now 
six. The others are evidently trying to 
make him late. They finally roar out of 
the yard after engaging four pushers for 
the following Monday. 

I am standing in the yard holding 
Percy’s card. It is a business address 
with a very casual mention of bonds. He 
has said, “Come up, Bob, and I’ll show 
you around.” I have had such invita- 
tions before. As yet I have never tested 
the sincerity of those proffering them nor 
tisked the incongruity that an acceptance 
might envolve. I have a suspicion that 
Mrs. “Percy” might change me into a pil- 
lar of salt or otherwise transfix me if I 
came into her presence in Percy’s tow. 
Dinty Moore being brought home to Mag- 
gie by the sometimes intrepid Jiggs, so to 
spea 
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Top-Water Bass Baits 
HE perfecting of the floating under-water plug or 
minnow has resulted in the diminished use of the 
surface or top-water plug. And yet, properly manip- 
ulated and under certain conditions, the top-water bait 
is the most successful lure that the bait caster can employ. 

Some people refer to the floating under-water plug as 
a surface bait, but this is a misnomer, as these lures float 
merely when at rest and dive to a depth of eighteen inches 
or more when retrieved. The top-water plug remains on 
the surface at all times. 

There are several different types of top-water bass lures, 
but all function on 
much the same prin- 
ciple and all are 
more or less equally 
effective. ‘Thus we 
have one model car- 
rying either a wood- 
en or metal collar, 
another with a small 
spinner head and 
rear, and another 
with a large propel- 
ler on which the 
head of the bait re- 
volves. The purpose 
of all is the same— 
to throw a _ wake 
when retrieved 
slowly across the 
surface of the water. 

How often do we 
visit our favorite 
bass lake on a warm 
summer day, when 
the water lies as 
smooth as glass and 
a bright sun shines 
overhead? No use 
of plugging, say 
some anglers, when, 
as a matter of fact, 
the stage is all set 
for the use of a top- 
water lure. Surface 
baits are most effec- 
tive when there is 
little or no riffle and 
when the bass are 
lying near shore in 
water ten feet or 


The pickerel’s fight resembles that of the brook trout. 
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less in depth. Under such conditions, 1 have seen the top- 
water bait take very fair catches of large fish when under- 
waters and diving floaters drew blanks. 

Without a doubt, it is the increased visibility due to the 
wake thrown by the bait which makes the top-water plug 
a killing lure when conditions are right. When there is 
a heavy riffle on, this advantage is lost and it is then desir- 
able to fish below the surface. 

In this column, we recently discussed the use of the 
top-water plug for night fishing. Identically the same 
methods are employed during the daylight hours. The 
cast is made toward the point of objective and the re- 

= trieve is executed 
slowly — just fast 
enough to throw a 
wake. In some lo- 
calities the retrieve 
is varied by giving 
the bait an occa- 
sional short, sharp 
jerk, causing the 
bait to execute a for- 
ward jump and 
splash. However, 
on our eastern wa- 
ters I have found 
the slow, steady re- 
trieve to be more ef- 
fective. 

A shallow, weedy 
stretch of water is 
best for top-water 
casting, and the 
number of sizable 
fish raised in water 
two feet and less in 
depth plainly  evi- 
dences that not all 
large bass seek deep 
water during the 
noonday heat. 


Fighting 

Pickerel 
WENT pickerel 
fishing yesterday 
on a little upland 
New England lake 
in which I have 
angled off and on 
for a period of 
twenty years or 
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more. This lake is the habitat of the 
“fightenest” pickerel it has ever been my 
good fortune to engage in combat. The 
fish run from three quarters of a pound 
to four pounds—the average being about 
two pounds in weight. They are the 
common eastern variety (Esox reticula- 
tus) and in the clear spring-fed waters 
of this little mountain lake are at their 
best in form, coloration and fighting ca- 
pacity. 

The pickerel is essentially a cold-water 
species and throughout New England is 
rated as a game fish of high merit—so 
much so that an acquaintance recently 
remarked to me during a discussion of 
the respective merits of the large-mouth 
bass arid pickerel, “Take P. pond for 
instance. Used to be the best pickerel 
water in the state of Massachusetts. 
Then about ten years ago some idiot in- 
troduced a few bass. Now the bass are 
driving the pickerel out and the fishing 
is geting poorer every season. D—— the 
bass!” 

The pickerel is a bold voracious striker 
and will hit almost any type of artificial 
lure—wet flies, feather minnows, plugs, 
spoons and pork rind,—as well as live 
bait. An illustrative incident occurred 
one day when a_ good-sized pickerel 
snapped my line and departed with my 
lure—a pork-rind spinner. The next cast, 
using the same type of lure, brought him 
into boat with the hooks of both spinners 
imbedded in the roof of his mouth. 

Though it be treason to voice such sen- 
timents, I must admit the similarity of 
the pickerel’s fighting methods to that of 
the royal brook-trout. There is the same 
first panic-stricken rush, the same wild 
circling and darting towards any ob- 
structions within reach and the same 
quiet sulking on the bottom. And when 
taken on the fly with an ultra-light trout 
rod they afford sport enough to satisfy 
any reasonable angler. 


Feather Minnows 


Of course, the feather minnow is now 
well known and is extremely popular 
with the bass fly angler, but it seems that 
very few bait casters are aware that 
these same feathers may be used very 
effectively in connection with their short 
casting sticks. 

There are a number of ways in which 
they may be rigged up for use. One, the 
simplest, is to attach a flat casting weight 
or sinker to the trace just where it is tied 
to the line. Do not, under any circum- 
stances place the weight less than six 
inches above the lure. Another way, in 
our estimation the best, is to make or 
have made some twelve inch heavy bass 
single gut leaders, with a large loop on 
the lure end to make the attaching of the 
minnow a simple matter. After that at- 
tach sufficient spJjit shot to the line 
(enough to make the casting easy—deter- 
mined of course by the individual) at a 
point just above where the line is tied to 
the leader. The feather minnow, being a 
floater, will always swim above the low 
point of the line and each little tremor 
and jerk given the rod will cause the lure 
to dart in an erratic manner, a sure 
teaser for the bass who happens to be a 
little off feed. 

_ Sometimes we have found it very kill- 
Ing, especially during the hot dog days, 
to attach a small spinner, preferably gold 
and of size No. 0 or No. 1 single, just 
above the lure. Should the water be in 
‘bloom” or discolored from heavy #ains 
the spinner serves as an attractor and 
will often cause a fish to strike that 
otherwise would not even have seen your 
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New Thrills For Fishermen 


There’s a real thrill in having a well oiled, rustless reel—line running 
smooth and free, gently dropping bait or fly just where you want it. 


There’s another thrill in having your whole fishing’ kit always spick and 
span—everything well oiled and rust free, fresh and clean as the day 


you brought it home. 
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Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


A Handy Can of 3-in-One should be in 
every fisherman’s tackle box, ready for 


instant use. Takes up little room. 


3-in-One is a high quality oil compound 
whose several ingredients give it lubri- 
cating and rust preventing properties 
not possessed by ordinary oil. To pro- 
tect yourself, insist upon the package 


having a Big Red “One” on the Iabel. 


Sold by sporting goods, hardware, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general 
storesin 3-oz.Handy Oil Cans, 1-oz.Oil- 
right” Handy Cansand three size bottles, 
FREE: Generous sample and illus- 
*trated Dictionary of Uses. 
Request both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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a good flashlight and look before 
you have to leap. Get an Ever- 
eady Flashlight and save a life- 
time of missteps. Always take it 
with you out-of-doors. An indis- 
pensable companion on a fishing 
trip—a great help when you clean 
a gun—no camping-outfit is com- 
plete without it. 


And once you get the flashlight 
habit, you'll find there are no 
flashlight batteries like Eveready. 
Endurance is built right into 
them. They prove their worth in 
service. They’re simply made of 
the stuff that produces light. 
You'll want the longest-lasting 

_ batteries ‘when you reload—and 
' the most dependable, Get genuine 
Evereadys. 
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Two GREATEST LURES 
FOR ALL GAME FISH 


Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water-whipping Bass, 
Pickerel Pike, Musky—those which have become large, 
wise old warriors, are too crafty and cunning to strike 
at ordinary baits! 

You’ve got to tempt ‘em and fool ’em with lures that 
are made to look, act, wiggle and swim like live, natural 
minnows—and other water animals they feed on! 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 


Weight % oz. 


( No. 1505 
Length 3% in, ° 


Price $1.00 


With slow short jerks this “Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on it’s side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the: fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘Silver 
Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


Weight % oz, No. 700 
Length 4% in. Price $1.00 


The. greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Recog- 
nized everywhere as the most deadly. -kitler of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it from 
a liye minnow! Andg.bhow it gets ‘em is nobqdy’s busi- 
ness! Also made in *“‘Silver Flash” finish No. 718! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guaran- 
tee to Catch Fish—or money back! At your 
dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new col- 
ored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


179 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALICOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


(REEKCHUB BAITS ICH MORE HSH 


U. § GOVERNMENT 


MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 


Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. S. 
Army Marching Compass. Fo- 
cussing eye-piece; floating dial; | 
each one in lined leather belt : 
carrying case. Cost government 
$24.50 each—$3.00. (No. c.0.d.’s, [ 


no catalog.) 
U. S. ARMY TRENCH KNIVES - 


WORLD WAR MODEL 
1917. Triangular blade with knobbed or 
teethed Guard (state which desired) on 
handle, shaped for fingers. Brand new— 
without scabbard $1. 00, with scabbard 
$1.50. All eere 8 postpaid insured. Fine 
decoration for 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Dept. F. 0. R. 9 33 Stockbridge, Mass. 


THE 


Zn 1 
Patent No. PIPE 


1659643 
Mahogany Finish 
$1.00 


Has two bowls, 

Holds twice as much tobacco, 
Smokes twice as long, 
Smokes to the bottom, Natural Grain Finish 

Does not leave a sour, smelly plug, $2 00 
Gives a long, dry, sweet smoke. F 


TWIN BOWL PIPE COMPANY 


253 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
A NEESER NCA TSE 
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In clear water however, the 
better results 


minnow. 
writer has always had 
without using the spinner. 


Hooks 


Some anglers are not particular above 
the pattern of hook they use so long as it 
is of the proper size and hollow-pointed. 
This is not the case with many salt water 
anglers who go after the game denizens 
of Father Neptune’s bailiwick. Their 
hooks must have quick penetration, tre- 
mendous strength with tempered points 
that take hold even through the bone and 
sinews lining a gamester’s mouth. 

There appears to be a consensus of 
opinion .that .the Sproat, Limerick, 
O’Shaughnessy and other heavy hooks 
with the curve and point bending in to- 
ward the shank are unquestionably best 
for tarpon, tuna, striped bass, bluefish 
and. channel bass. It is frequently neces- 
sary to use considerable force in driving 
the barb home which would straighten an 
offset hook or one with a side bend. 

A very simple and interesting experi- 
ment may be made with the two types of 
hooks. One may stick the point of an off- 
set hook into a block of wood, exerting 
considerable pull before it straightens. 
Then the same trick tried with a straight 
hook discloses the fact that the latter re- 
quires twice the pull before showing ap- 
preciable signs of bending. In _ other 
words it has to bend straight instead of 
sideways. 

Offset hooks undoubtedly have their 
advocates and are “desirable for many 
forms of angling where frequent rough 
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use is not essential, but when it comes to 
standing the gaff straight hooks are best 
by all odds. 


A Broadbill Club 


California waters have long been the 
Mecca of American’ swordfishermen, 
Every season from eighty to one hundred 
broadbills are brought to gaff by the 
members of the Catalina Club. 

Now Montauk Point, Long Island, has 
its swordfishing club which may. in time 
prove a formidable competitor of the Pa- 
cific organization and may even give it a 
close run for stellar honors in the number 
and weights of fish captured via the 14/0 
baited hook mounted on fifteen feet of 
swivelled airplane wire leader. 

To Mr. O. C. Grinnel of Bay Shore, 
Long Island, goes the honor of catching 
the first eastern broadbill on rod and 
reel. This angler spent the entire sum- 
mer of 1927 in quest of this game species 
and after numerous disappointments f- 
nally succeeded in bringing one to gaff. 
Then to prove that. his catch was not 
merely a “fluke” he went out the present 
season and landed a late model 1923 
speedster of 245 pounds after a battle 
lasting more than five hours. 

The result of Mr. Grinnell’s first catch 
was the formation of a Swordfish Club— 
the first of its kind along the Atlantic 
seaboard—with which numerous big- 
game anglers in New York City and 
vicinity have enrolled themselves. Many 
of these anglers are fitting up boats for 
this fishing and it is possible that Long 
Island may soon become the Catalina of 
the east. 


Strip pit, showing mine dump in the distance. 


Fly Fishing Strip Pits 


(Continued from page 535) 


a black gnat, straightened out presently 
and the perch wolfed it. 

As I have often said before I am very 
fond of perch. Taking perch on a fly- 
rod is satisfying sport to me. They 
strike viciously, faster than the eye can 
follow them, and it takes a quick hand 
to set the hook before they can spit it out 
if dry flies are used. Once hooked they 
fight valiantly and many deservedly es- 
cape as they are reeled in. 

Retreating down the bank, I lifted up 


“fly first fish of*the day,amd placed it in 


my dampened canvas bag. 
Late in the day with a nice mess of 
perch in my bag, I found spots of grass 


growing in a shallow. At my approach 
something left the shallows and headed 
for deep water, creating a pair of tidal 
waves that splashed musically when they 
had spread through the grass stems. 

I cast my flies at the path of this de- 
parting fish, but miscalculated. So when 
the lures reached the end of the line, and 
rounded the ‘turn with a sharper snap 
than I like, they splashed down rather 
noisily immediately above, instead of 
slightly ahead of the fish as I had in- 
tended.” | 

Supposing the fish to be a sizeable 
black perch, and supposing it frightened 
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Open 
to 
All 
Forest 
and 
Stream 
Readers 


Salmon fishing on the Restigouche River. 


FOREST and STREAM’S 
rize Fishing Story Contest 


Forest AND STREAM 


Stories 
of 
Fresh- 
and 
Salt- 
Water 
Fish 


Valuable Prizes for the Best Fishing Stories Submitted 


RULES AND 
CONDITIONS 


Contest is limited to stories of fresh- and salt- 
water game fish taken in the United States or 
Canada or adjacent waters. Size of fish is not 
of particular interest. We want merely your 
best fish story. 


The Contest is open to all Forest AND STREAM 
readers except employees of the Clayton Maga- 
zines and their families. 


Contest closes on October 15th. Awards will 
be made as soon after closing date as Judge’s 
decisions are rendered. 


Address all manuscripts to the Prize Fishing 
Story Editor. 


All manuscripts should be approximately 1,200 
words in length and must be typewritten on one 
side of sheet only and accompanied by suitable 
photographs and stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 


We do not accept responsibility for lost manu- 
scripts but exercise all possible care while in 
our possession. 


CONTEST CLOSES 


7. Prize-winning manuscripts will be published in 
FOREST AND STREAM at an early date. 


Manuscripts submitted in the Contest must be 
of actual experiences (fiction will not be consid- 
ered) and will be considered for the Prizes on 
the following named points of value: (a) accu- 
racy, (b) action and reader interest, (c) atmos- 
phere, (d) photographs accompanying manu- 
script. 


1st Prize—Choice of Leonard or Thomas or Payne 
Trout or Bass or Salt Water Rod. 


2nd Prize—Choice of Hardy St. George Trout Reel; 
or Meek Blue Grass Reel; or German 
Silver Surf Reel; or Albion Wading 
Trousers. 


3rd Prize—Choice of Halford tapered line or Mon- 
tague Bait Casting Rod; or Shakespeare 
Kalamazoo Level-Winding Reel or Can- 
tilever Tackle Box. ‘: 


ON OCTOBER 15th 
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out of its wits and out of all interest in 
my lures, I began an abrupt retrieve, 
vexed that my aim had been so poor. 
And when the rising ridge in the water 
stopped abruptly with a great swirl three 
feet beyond the already retreating flies, I 
mentally bade that fish goodbye. 


I never was more mistaken in my life.” 


I was to know that fish better, much bet- 
ter, as I discovered when a new ridge 
headed my way at a high rate of speed 
and a tug took the slack of the enameled 
line out of my left hand and slapped it 
against the rod before I could compre- 
hend. what was taking place. I suppose 
the swift swerve I gave the rod tip, when 
I presently recovered from my thrilling, 
benumbing shock, was superfluous, for it 
came to a sudden abrupt termination with 
a solidness that told me I had a big bass 
hooked -when- the end of the line was 
reached. 

“If,” said Doc, placidly seating him- 
self upon a near-by high bank, “you want 
to land that fish, keep him out of that 
brush pile.” 

“If” I said, permitting the release of 


my automatic reel to fly back in place. 


when: I came to realize that the fish was 
only stealing my line in spite of the tight- 
ly wound spring, “you’d go around the 
end of the lake and stand in front of 
that brush, it might help. It,’ I also 
said, begrudgingly granting a little line 


Life 


shrimp was not the only one we had, and 
every day Isaac earned fresh honors by 
his preparation of the various fish taken. 
By the way—if you want something about 
as good as any sometning you ever had 
—do this: Take a good-sized mullet, 
split him down the back, take out back 
and fin bones and lay him in salt for an 
hour. Then wash and tack up in the 
wind until he is dry. Broil—or boil— 
and dress with butter. I don’t have to 
say “eat”—you will. 

One day, just as we were leaving the 
outer bar, waist deep in the rollers and 
the tide racing in, one of our landlubbers 
hung on to a fine 35-pound bass. Between 
where we were and the shore lay a quar- 
ter of a mile of boiling shoals, deep 
holes, and sloughs (“slews”). It was 
impossible to gaff the fish in that smother 
of foam and in some way he must man- 
age to hold him until the shore could be 
gained. He was game, and handled his 
fish well. With foam and spray flying 
over him, at times up to his arm-pits in 
the water, he backed over shoal after 
shoal and through the deeper places, 
holding line taut and reeling in when 
possible. We could only laugh and en- 
courage as the fight proceeded. It was 
an exciting scene, and a ludicrous one. 
He was attired in an old “union suit” 
and on his head was tied an ancient and 
delapidated straw hat—minus part of the 
crown and most of the brim—from under 
which he neeked in a most comical fash- 
ion. Determination was smeared all over 
his face and he had a mouth full of gum 
which he chawed vigorously at each turn 
of the reel. Once, in crossing a deep 
hole, he went under, “head and ears.” 
When he came up, he spat out the salt 
water he had shipped—but retained the 
gum—and calmly went on chawing as 
before. The fish tried all his tricks; 
dove in the deep holes; broke water on 
top of the waves with twist and flirt of 
tail and ran toward him to get slack, but 
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when the rushes upon it threatened to 
break something, “is only about five feet 
deep.” 

“If,” said Joe, coming up just in time 
to applaud when the bass cleared the 
water twice, making curving dives so 
close together that they seemed a con- 
tinuous operation, “that grandparent line- 
side can lick you, I’m for it. Give it 
some more line, you blamed cane-pole ad- 
dict or I’ll bust your leader. That’s a 
trout leader you got there—not tarpon 
tackle.” Joe once fished in the Gulf of 
Mexico and delights in bringing it up at 
times. 

It soon became evident that I could 
never keep that bass out of the brush. 
When Doc. saw this, he immediately 
abandoned. all  superciliousness and 
jumped in up to his neck. 

Discouraged by the great splash and 
Doc’s succeeding sputters and swear 
words, the bass turned back. 

“If,” said Joe, with a wide smile upon 
his youthful face, “that noise Doc made 
didn’t scare it to death, you may land 
that bass yet. If,’ he also said, coming 
around to the end of the lake and 
wading in beside me, “that bass doesn’t 
weigh four pounds, my eyes are failing 
me. Pump in a little line.” 

“If,” said Doc., caustically, making a 
loud commotion when the fish headed his 
way, “he ever lands it, it will be a 
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miracle. Look at him bow that rod! If.” 
he also said, blowing and blustering from 
having stepped in a hole over his head jn 
the midst of a sentence, “you’d give me 
that rod, I’d do it right.” 

“If,” I said, cautiously, taking a few 
feet of line from the bass, only to 
promptly lose it with a few feet more, 
“you ginks are having as much fun as [| 
am, you wouldn’t care whether I land 
this bass or not. I,” I also said, wading 
deeper and thus getting a little line, “am 
having me one nice time right now.” 

So the battle raged. Eventually I leq 
the weary, panting bass into the shallows, 
Joe dug out his scales and we weighed it. 
Three pounds nine ounces it weighed and 
it was full of eggs. 

III 

“If,” said Doc., as that beautiful 
mother bass swam leisurely away and 
disappeared in her watery home when [| 
had wet my hands and had carefully re- 
leased her, “you hadn’t done that, I 
would have been disappointed in you. I,” 
he also said, while we plowed our drip- 
ping way to shore, “was afraid for a 
second there that I’d have to tell you that 
it is one of the rules of this club that 
whenever a bass. with eggs is taken, re- 
gardless of the season, it is to be returned 
to the water.” 

“That,” said Joe and I, simultaneously, 
“is a darned sensible rule.” 


on a Barrier Island 


(Continued from page 548) 


Texas. 


all availed not, and he was finally led to 
shore where the gaff pulled him out on 
the sand. 

“Bully boy!” exclaimed Texas, as he 
slapped our landlubber on the back. “You 
handled him like a veteran and your 
initiation is now complete.” 

“Boys,” said he, “I thought I'd been 
fishing before, and I thought I’d caught a 
real.fish.. Now I know. [snever did. This 
is it. I even was so ignorant that I 
thought you fellows lied about the fishing 
here. Now I know better, and I beg your 


. posit 


pardon. When did you say you were 
coming again?” 

Could this object be the dapper M. D. 
who in his lair, at the call “next,” you 
saw sitting at desk in a well-appointed 
office with torture-chamber attachment; 
who felt your pulse, glanced at your 
tongue, pronounced sentence, and calmly 
pocketed your V? Ye gods! What a 
transformation! “Now he’s a real man! 

Some days the big fellows would not 
bite, and then we. went up the river and 
with light tackle caught whiting, sheep- 
head, and other small fish. We could 
dip crabs from the surf on any rise of 
tide and on them we feasted “between 
meals.” I am afraid to state how many 
Texas could eat, as you would not believe 
me, anyway, and I am anxious to retain 
my reputation for veracity. 

Ah, those early mornings when, attired 
in the bathing suits provided by nature, 
we ran along the hard white beach and 
plunged into the waves—and the walks 
down the shore in the bright southern 
moonlight—with the soft breeze coming 
in from the sea. Perhaps a deer would 
come timidly out from the thicket and 
wander along the shore—or we would see 
a coon out fishing in the breaks cut in the 
beach. 

Anyone who has never heard the hiss- 
ing, explosive snort of a sea turtle when 
coming out on the sand-hills at night to 
deposit her eggs will surely be startled 
by it. One of our landlubbers almost 
threw a fit one night on hearing it. 
“What the devil was that?” he ex- 
claimed, as he grabbed my arm. He 
knew not what monster might have come 
out of the sea or, jungle—or what to ex- 
pect of him. These enormous turtles— 
one can easily carry a man on his back— 
come out at night, leaving a broad trail 
to where they scoop out a hole and de- 
their eggs. Unfortunately these 
“nests” are easily located and the coast 
negroes gather the eggs in such quantity 
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that there is real danger that the species 
may become extinct. There should be, 
at least for a time, a law against this 
wholesale destruction. I believe there is 
in some .localities, but on these isolated 
shores it would be impossible to enforce. 


As I have said before, when out on the 
bars and the tide coming in, you better 
“watch your step.” When we had been 
there some days, our landlubbers got a 
notion that they knew it all and went off 
to fish by themselves. They were on an 
outer bar and so intent on their fishing 
that they did not pay attention to the 
rapid rise of the tide and see that they 
were being cut off from the shore by a 
channel of rushing water. 

When at last they did realize it and 
started back, the channel was too deep to 
cross without swimming. One of them 
could swim, the other could not — and 
there they were. The rest of us were far 
up the shore and, though they waved and 
signaled, did not see them. Had they 
known enough to follow the breaking 
water round the curve of the bar, they 
would have been able to get in, but this 
they did not know and were pretty badly 
scared, especially when a big shark came 
shooting by on-his way. up the river. 
There was no time to be lost. The one 
who could swim was just preparing to 
attempt to take the other over on his back, 
abandoning rods and fish, when, far in 
toward the shack, they saw a boat come 
bouncing over the waves. Their perilous 
situation had been seen by the vigilant 
Peter and he was on his way to take them 
off. 

It was not an easy matter to take a 
boat out through line after line of break- 
ers and against a racing tide, but little 
by little he fought his way out, now over- 
board and pulling the boat over a shoal 
and then rowing over the holes and 
channels. A less expert and powerful 
man would never have accomplished it, 
but Peter did. When he finally reached 
them they were over waist deep in the 
water and seas dashing over them. A 
pretty close call, and after that, they 
hung around with one of us and watched 
our movements—at least with one eye. 

There is no fresh water on Fripp’s. 
We took along a big keg full and some 
ice, but the ice soon melted and the sup- 
ply of drinking water rapidly diminished 
until it looked as if we might run out 
entirely before our time expired. We 
had calculated that it would rain—at 
some time—and we could catch a supply 
from the roof of the shack, but rain it 
would not; each day continued fair and 
clear. To meet this emergency Isaac and 
Peter dug a well in a low spot near the 
house. It was only a few feet deep and 
the water was brackish, but it was wet, 
and we could boil and drink it if it came 
to the pinch, The “marsh ponies” that 
live on some of these islands paw in the 
sand at low places and drink the water 
that rises in the holes, so it can’t be salt 
enough to produce thirst instead of 
quenching it. However, we did not have 
to use it, as the hoped-for rain came and 
our keg and all available vessels were 
soon filled. But it did not stop at that; 
the wind increased to a howling gale and 
rain fell in sheets. Everything not made 
fast was carried away and the water 
drove in at all the cracks and wet many 
things before we could move them. Great 
billows rolled over the dunes in front of 
the house and water ran all around it. 
Again Peter was on the job. Remember- 
ing the flood of former years, he had our 
skiffs ready in the water back of the 
house, so that if necessary we could go 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 
to Save Money! 


N September 15 the sub- 

scription price of FOREST 

AND STREAM will be ad- 
vanced to $2.50 a year. We want 
as many as possible to have the 
benefit of the lower price while it 
lasts. Anyone sending us $4.00 
for a two years’ subscription, new 
or renewal subscription, will, as a 
reward for prompt remittance, re- 
ceive the two volumes Sports- 
MEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, a reference 
book invaluable to the outdoors- 
man. 

The purpose of these volumes is 
to present in handy form accurate 
(6 and comprehensive information on 

every branch of outdoor sport. 
They are replete with the practical experiences of the foremost hunters, 
anglers, campers, canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun 
experts, dog trappers and breeders. 

You will find in THE SpoRTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA articles on shot- 
guns, rifles and pistols, dogs, trapping, angling, camping, boats and 
boating, the bow and arrow, deer hunting, field guns, revolver shooting, 
woodcraft and dog diseases. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

24 Issues (a full two years’ subscription) of FoREST AND STREAM 
Magazine and both Volumes One and Two for the special price of 
$4.00—the regular price of a two years’ subscription to FoREST AND 
STREAM, and in addition receive the two volumes of the Encyclopedia, 
which will prove interesting, informative and well worth the price of 
the subscription. ° 

The Encyclopedia has no stated, advertised or sales price and can be 
procured only in connection with the above subscription offer. 


5x! v2) 
so 
90 page 


IMPORTANT 
If you have previously bought the Encyclopedia you 


may have instead, with your two years’ subscription, any 
article advertised in Forest AND STREAM of a retail 
value not exceeding $2.00 
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FOREST anp STREAM, Inc., 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed herewith $4.00 for twenty-four Issues of FOREST AND STREAM 
Magazine and THE SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA in 2 Volumes to be addressed to 


Signature 
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in them across the marsh to the higher 
ground. Had the storm lasted much 
longer, no doubt we would have had to 
attempt it, but gradually the wind died 
down, then shifted to the south, and the 
waters receded as suddenly as they had 
come. 

So the days went by, happy days, all, 
with everyone in good spirits and health. 
We had days when the fish just would 
not let our bait alone and others when 
nothing would tempt them; but it was all 
in the game and no word of complaint 
was heard. When the time came-to leave 
there was nothing to look back on and 
regret. 

The Captain came for us in a small 
motor-boat, so small that we had to load 
much of our camp outfit on the skiffs and 
trail them behind, Isaac perched on the 
bundles in one, Peter in the other, and 
those Gullahs sure had a rough passage 
of it. When we went out in the sound 


there was a heavy sea and the overloaded-, 


skiffs just plowed through it, drenching 
everything on board—including our good 
cook and boatman. However, they did 
not seem to mind it, taking it all in the 
stolid way of the coast darky, and no 
word of complaint escaped them as they 
unloaded our things, trucked them to the 
depot, and put them on board the train 
which was to bear us back to civilization 
—and work. 

Our trip was over, but all voted it the 
most satisfactory one we had ever had, 
not a single incident to mar our pleasure, 
due in some measure to favorable con- 
ditions, but mainly to the fact that we 
had a durned good bunch—the very best 
I knew. 

Farewell once more to the lonely shore 

Where we spent ‘such glorious days; 
Farewell to the dish of Isaac’s fish, 

Farewell to the cats -and rays; 
Farewell to the sea, the gnat and flea, 

The beautiful moonlight nights— 

In memory’s train we will live it again 

As we scratch the ’skeeter bites. 


Squirrel Hunting Days 
(Continued from page 553) 


More switching, and two sprang out 
of the upper part of the split trunk and 
made for the nearest tree. One we got, 
while the other leaped immune between 
the shower of lead, and scampered into 
another hollow tree several rods away. 
As we were leaving, and after Leo had 
stopped his forcible persuasions, still an- 
other squirrel, smaller than the rest, 
emerged from one of the branches above, 
and started down the trunk to get a more 
secure home. But once on the ground he 
offered a fair shot, and joined his mates 
in the game bag. 


When it is necessary to switch a tree 
inside and out to make it yield its treasure 
of squirrels, I think what a blessing it 
would be for squirrel hunters if there was 
a trained monkey along to poke at nests, 
to ram down hollow trunks and branches, 
and by climbing from treetop to treetop, 
scare up the creatures. But perhaps then 
there would not be a sporting chance for 
the animals. 


I have never had the fortune to hunt 
over a squirrel dog. If there is such a 
breed, I have not made an acquaintance 
with it. Time and time again we have 
used dogs, but it is as neck-breaking a 
task for them to scour the treetops as it 
is for us hunters. And then, too, the 
woods hunted in my locality are fairly 
open, and frequented by rabbits in the 
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Thus did I spend the afternoon. 


fall. The dog gets on to a rabbit scent, 
and forgets that we are after squirrels. 
When he does find a squirrel, he makes 
such an infernal racket that all the 
squirrels in the vicinity lie low, fore- 
warned; and we never get them. 

My most successful squirrel hunt was 
the day I went alone, and returned with 
seven squirrels in four hours of hunting. 
It was a day so warmly autumnal that 
I could not hurry the afternoon’s hunt. 
Instead, the inclination bore upon me to 
take this hunt very leisurely, and to drink 
in the beauty of the fall woods and the 
delights of solitude. Hunting became a 
side issue this day, and as a consequence, 
fortuitously fortunate. 


Coming to a spot where there was a 
good sprinkling of nests, I sat down on a 
fallen wild cherry tree, just to sit quietly 
and listen. Before long I had two squir- 
wels from that position. I moved to an- 
other restful scene and reclined half sit- 
ting against the trunk of a shagbark. 
Twenty minutes of dozing, my spirit 
languid with autumn fever, and then an 
agile squirrel hopped up before me, found 
that my eyelids moved, and hastened to 
depart. But, no, I had not forgotten the 
mission of the day, and I connected with 
Br’er Sciurus before he touched the bark 
of the tree opposite, toward which he was 
heading. Thus did I spend that after- 
noon, getting only one squirrel en route 
from ene spot to another, the others from 
stills. 

Tracing back through memory I recall 
how one last look at a promising tree has 
often netted me a squirrel which I would 
otherwise have passed up. If the woods 
are quiet and there are few in the party, 
careful scanning of treetops and branches 
brings the squirrel to bag. For that rea- 
son good squirrel hunting is somewhat of 
a strain on the eyes. To walk through 
the timber expecting to shoot only what 
turns up is folly. Last fall Henry and I 
were tramping the timber on his farm. 
Henry stopped me before a tall, bushy cot- 
tonwood, with the leaves still hanging on, 
and said, 


“That’s the best place for squirrels. 
There ought to be at least one up there.” 

I would not doubt his word, so:'we 
scanned the tree, I going to the other 
side. At least ten minutes elapsed before 
Henry called me back. He pointed up 
with the gun, and said, 
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“Look real close in that crotch up 
there.” 

I followed the sights of the gun, and 
spotted the squirrel, sitting close in the 
crotch, silhouetted against the sky on the 
other side, so that if one knew not what a 
squirrel’s profile looked like he would not 
recognize that obscure quarry hiding in 
the shade and protection of the cotton- 
wood. 


What makes squirrel hunting so much 
a pleasure to be looked forward to? 


Perhaps it is the intimacy with nature 
which it creates. Or it may be the fact 
that in many localities squirrel season 
ushers in fall hunting—a pre-season cock- 
tail. This should not be overlooked—yiz,, 
that squirrel hunting is best when the 
weather is best. In disagreeable weather 
there is no use hunting squirrels. On the 
other hand, on a bright, sunny day the 
animals are out of their nests, sunning 
themselves or foraging, and the best bags 
are made on the days when it is best to 
be alive. Contrast that with duck hunting 
or coon hunting. 


Then one should not forget that much 
of the pleasure comes from the uncer- 
tainty that accompanies every hunt. To 
deliberately hunt squirrels is more myth 
than reality. Squirrels are got casually, 
in spite of all the theory we sportsmen 
advance. 


But last, there is that element of spor- 
tiveness that the squirrel is so generous in 
furnishing. He has a running chance to 
get away from you when seen, and about 
a thousand other chances when you don’t 
see him. It is our estimate that we pass 
up ten squirrels for every one observed 
on the finest hunting days. With these 
qualities to make up the elixiric pleasure 
of a squirrel hunt, one can reminisce, as 
I have been doing, and become young 
again in the pursuit of pleasant mem- 
ories. 


How to Build a Sinkboat 
(Continued from page 551) 


about 200 pounds additional weight to 
make her float at the right line, just level 
with the water. This may be made up 
by having iron decoys, each weighing 
between twenty-five and thirty pounds, 
arranged about the platform. Lighter 
wooden decoys should be used on the 
wings. Remember that these decoys will 
have to be considerably thinner in the 
body in order to make them appear as if 
they were actually in the water and not 
on deck. The total stool should be about 
200. 


In operation, the sinkboat is towed out 
by a small motorboat or outboard mo- 
tored fishing boat. Once in position, the 
sinkboat is anchored with the bridle and 
stern anchor so that the bow is into the 
wind. The assisting boat places the de- 
coys, all within gunshot, while the pilot 
of the sinkboat arranges his iron and 
wooden decoys and then lies down in the 
bottom to await developments. Of course 
the sinkboat cannot be handled easily 
and it is for this reason that the .attend- 
ing boat should hide out and await the 
signals from the gunner. 

The boat should be painted to resemble 
the water as closely as possible. Since 
the water is usually quite a different 
color early in the morning than at full 
noonday, it might not be a bad plan to 
get up at dawn just to match the proper 
colors. Of course the hunter should als» 
be clothed to match the boat or as nearly 
so as possible. 
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In the 


back into the cars for the return trip. 

Down and around we wound towards 

Edwardsburg. Down, down, down. As 
the roller-coaster guards say, “Hold your 
hats and don’t stand up!” The clearing 
began to take on the golds, pinks, and 
blues of myriad wildflowers. In one small 
opening two deer stood like statues in a 
ark. 
’ Dinner at Edwardsburg! The outside 
world was having lunch; but we had 
dinner—a genuine chicken and trout din- 
ner. The Edwards are from the South, 
and they received us with true southern 
hospitality and food. 

And what would you do with the after- 
noon if a blue-green stream was rippling 
through your front yard, and the trout 
were jumping in the pools? You get one 
guess. Right! That’s just what we did. 

Several of us went up Big Creek with 
the Senator. Above a particularly invit- 
ing hole, we waded out on the riffle and 
cast down into the pool. He made a few 
whips to get out line, and the first real 
cast got a rise—more of any investigative 
flip, however, than a real strike. The 
Senator is no expert with the fly-rod, but 
he gets out line in good shape for a man 
who has had little time to practice the art. 

A few more casts brought a genuine 
old-fashioned strike (I could see the rod 
bend) but the senatorial wrist was a mo- 
ment too late in setting the hook. Again 
the fly shot out; a clean bet but no takers. 
Several more attempts; then Kerflop!— 
The trout and the fight were on. 

The Senator kept a tight line; in fact, 
I was afraid it was too tight a line. You 
have to give some when you’re battling a 
chunky pounder; but Borah didn’t. Sort 
of second nature with him to hold a stiff 
rein. Well, anyway, he landed that trout 
so you can draw any moral you wish. 

All pepped-up, the Senator waded out 
again to try his luck. One foot slipped 
on a slimy rock, and it looked for a min- 
ute as though we’d have to bail our dip- 
lomat out of the brook. He got his bal- 
ance, however; grinned at the gallery; 
and started whipping the pool again. A 
few rises but no casualties. 

Below the pool the stream cut into the 
bank forming a channel of blue water. 
From this run the Senator snagged a 
half-pound native that did some fancy 
diving before being led out onto the sand 
bar. This was enough watching for me. 
I wanted to do a little of the “doing” so 
I struck the trail up-stream to try the na- 
tives on my own hook. 

According to Dick Thomas, our genial 
Warden, all the trout in Big Creek are 
natives; all original stock; there’s never 
been a can of fish planted in this water. 
For years the Edwardsburg country has 
been territory for hunting parties; but, 
previous to the opening of Elk Creek 
Summit to cars, it has been too far 
“back in” for the general run of fisher- 
men. 

When the supper-bell clanged in the 
evening, the gang all assembled with 
plenty of fish and plenty of fish stories. 
It seemed from the conversation of his 
followers that Senator Borah had missed 
“the Big One” by admiring the scenery 
instead of giving strict attention to his 
fly. The Senator, however, wasn’t dis- 
heartened. As he expressed it, “I got my 
share of both fish.and fun. And if I had 
hooked: the Big One. isn’t there an un- 
written law that the Big One always gets 
away?” 


Mrs. Borah and Mrs. Anderson had 
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Back Country of Idaho . 


(Continued from page 539) 


spent the afternoon collecting and classi- 
fying wildflowers. Some specimens re- 
fused to fit any name, and after the meal 
the assembly gave their attention to these 
botanical problems. After due consider- 
ation, some humorist (C. C. Anderson, I 
believe) suggested that we call the un- 
nameable species Campaign Issues. 

Morning came (as is the custom) ; and 
after breakfast, five of us hoisted our- 
selves into the saddles and followed Bill’s 
bronco up the Yellow Pine Trail toward 
that wild region of crags called The Pin- 
nacles. 

The Great Artist had blocked-off this 
section for a masterpiece. The -bold 
“brush marks” of creation still scar those 
towering spires and ledges. Even the 
soothing hand of Time has failed to 
soften the colossally jagged “strokes” of 
that sketch; and the metallic colors in the 
towering cliffs are as fresh and varied as 
the wildflowers that bloom along the base. 

Crossing and recrossing the creek, we 
wound our way up and up. Each turn of 
the trail presented a different (and ap- 
parently better) picture. The Senator’s 
enthusiasm for riding, his appreciation of 
the scenic, and his tendency to push 
through to the end combined to take us a 
long way from camp. 

I finally proposed to him that we make 
the two-day ride clear to Yellow Pine, 
and have the cars meet us there. “I know 
an old timer about half way up the trail,” 
I said. “He’ll split blankets with us even 
if he is a Democrat.” 

The Senator laughed, “The lambs and 
the lions -have lain together before. I 
certainly wish we could make that ride, 
but we can’t take the time; can’t take the 
time.” He afterwards said that his only 
disappointment of the entire trip was not 
being able to ride through to Yellow Pine. 

Neither the dinner nor our appetites 
were impaired by our somewhat tardy 
return, and a full stomach was certainly 
essential before tackling the next event 
on the program: salmon hunting. Yes, 
hunting—with spears. 

Senator Borah expressed doubt as to 
the ethics of spearing the big fish. We 
referred the question to Dick Thomas. 
“Here in these high mountain streams, 
spearing salmon is entirely sporting,” ex- 
plained the Warden. “The fish have 
spawned, and in this stage of their queer 
life cycle they will seldom take any form 
of bait or lure. After spawning they 
usually die, so a spear merely rushes the 
natural course of events.” 

From past experience, I also put in a 
word, “ ‘Entirely sporting’ is right. Har- 
pooning a frisky salmon isn’t exactly like 
forking a sardine out of a can. This 
spear business takes more luck and skill 
than most angling.” ; 

Well, we shouldered out long handled 
spears and walked down the creek a 
ways where there was a series of big 
deep pools separated by shallow riffles. 
You spot a salmon in a pool; run him out 
into the shallows; then spear him. Sim- 
ple. Oh yes! 

The second pool we investigated held 
a salmon, but he seemed to have a partic- 
ular fondness for the ol’ swimmin’ ’ole. 
He did a lot of dashing around but 
stayed in deep water. ‘Then, all of a 
sudden, out he came. Some_ twenty 
pounds of stream-like action, he went 
streaking‘ up: the riffle—the’ big »back. ex- 
posed in the shoal \water—the big tail 
flaying the stream. Like a submarine 
surface-cruising in a choppy sea, the 


steel-blue fish smashed through up-cur- 
rent. 

“Sock ’im, Senator! Sock ’im!!!” 

The three-pronged salmon spear sped 
to its mark, but the mark sped faster. 
The fork clanged against the stream-bed 
rocks. And the submarine dived into the 
friendly harbor of the big blue pool 


_above the riffles. 


Mrs. Borah is strong for action, and 
she had entered into the full spirit of the 
chase. She was plainly disappointed in 
her husband’s initial failure, and ex- 
horted him to “get it next time.” In 
salmon spearing there is often no “next 
time,” for a big fellow on the run will 
search for a hole in the stream bank; 
and if he finds one, he will (to all intents 
and purposes) pull the hole in after him. 

The Senator took his stand on the next 
shallows; the theory being that you chase 
the fish upstream and thus slow down his 
speed. Something like these auto-racers 
speak of slowing down from two hundred 
to a hundred and fifty miles per hour. 
While some of us prodded the pool en- 
deavoring to chase the Spanish Cavalier 
out of his retreat, Senator Borah held his 
spear poised for action. 

“Here he comes!” “There’s another!!!” 
Wild cries and shouts sped the two 
salmon on their way up the riffle. The 
Senator made a lunge at the nearest. 
Missed. Pulled back his spear and gave 
it a lusty heave at the fleeing form. His 
speed was excellent but the control was 
bum. Again the submarine dived into 
harbor. Bill Moore, with his practiced 
throw, harpooned the second of the two— 
and what a lashing of water there was. 
When he dragged the big fish up on the 
sandbar, he (the fish, not Bill) mea- 
sured pretty close to three feet and would 
weigh between twenty and_ twenty-five 
pounds, i 

This first blood whetted our appetites 
for more conquests, and we ran from pool 
to rifle and from riffle to pool till we 
were panting like a pack of rabbit 
hounds. 

To complicate matters and add to the 
general hilarity, the Senator’s hip-boot 
straps kept pulling down on his belt, 
gravely endangering the support of the 
senatorial breeches. (The _ suspenders, 
shown in the pictures, were a locking of 
the door after the hoss was _ stolen.) 
When the Senator would make a dash 
after one of those aquatic express-trains, 
he had to hold up his belt with one hand, 
which rather cramped his Paddockian 
style. Laugh! Why, Poker Pete couldn’t 
have kept a straight face. 

The Senator’s face was flushed with 
mingled amusement and_ exasperation 
plus the natural flush from the exertion; 
but, true to character, he stuck to the job. 
And he speared his salmon! And what 
a shout went up from the gang!! 

Well, we got four salmon before the 
démands of our iron-bound four-day 
schedule dragged us back to the cars. 
Over the hump to Payette Lakes for the 
night, then to Boise. 

And if you have your doubts about get- 
ting into tfie real “back” country with a 
car, just slip up to Edwardsburg some 
morning before breakfast. And if you 
have your doubts about salmon spearing 
being sporting (with all the odds in favor 
of: the fish), just take along your spear— 
and your suspenders. And if you have 
your doubts about “senators an’ sech” 
being real folks, just make the trip with 
Senator and Mrs. Borah. 
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Br’er Rabbit and the Beagle 


HE cottontail rabbit now occupies an important 

place in the sporting affairs of this country, and 

game commissioners are giving its protection and 
propagation proper attention. It is the one animal afford- 
ing both sport and wholesome food, that has shown the 
ability to carry on in thickly settled sections of the country 
long after all other game has disappeared, and it will con- 
tinue to do so if given a protected season long enough to 
exercise its remarkable fecundity. 

Molly cottontail is not “the timorous animal cowering 
in its form” that writers and poets so fondly refer to. 
Those who have hunted them day after day learn to re- 
spect their resourcefulness and cunning. It requires cour- 
age for an animal to rely upon its protective coloration 
and lie quietly in its form while the eyes of the hunters 
are searching the thickets in which it is concealed, and it 


calls for good judgment and intelligence to select the 
moment to slip away when the hunter’s back is turned. 
The old buck rabbit that slips from brush pile to brush 
pile or noiselessly dodges in and out of a hedge row when 
warned by footsteps that danger is approaching has a defi- 
nite plan for. circumventing its enemies and the courage 


to put it into execution. Now that ferreting has been 
done away with and the rabbit is being given a sporting 
chance we will always have a school for the development 
of sportsmen. 


The rabbit has a worthy 2 
adversary in the Beagle. pe 


American breeders of these 
little hounds have succeeded 
in producing a class of rab- 
bit dogs that are capable of 
solving most of the prob- 
lems that the wisest of rab- 
bits can present. It can also 
be said that they have also 
developed a sporting atmos- 
phere for the rabbit hunt. 
The men who breed and 
run the best beagles are the 
men who have been most 
insistent upon according the 
rabbit all of his sporting 
rights. These men have 
also played an important 
part in shortening the shoot- 
ing seasons and 
bag limits. 

The beagle’s 
family history, 
like that of most 
of our sporting 
breeds, is not 


The merry 
little hound. 


quite clear. It is apparent that they are of hound 
origin, but just what hounds have entered into their 
composition is a matter of conjecture. Several breeds 
have played their part, among them being the Blood- 
hound, the Foxhound, the Otterhound, the Basséthound, 
and now and then the blood of the Terrier. In course 
of time the influence of some of these families has been 
eliminated and that of others harmoniously blended into 
one of the most attractive and useful of sporting breeds. 

The beagle is usual'v referred to as the miniature 
foxhound—a true mode’ of the English hound—finer, 
to be sure, in neck and shoulders, hocks and thigh. The 
foxhound definition has never been satisfactory to an 
‘experienced school of breeders, particularly in the middle 
west. These men have their own ideas of what a beagle 
should be, and they have confirmed their own opinions 
by work in the field. They have given the subject the 
most serious consideration and it is only a question of 
time when they will present a beagle standard that is 
essentially free from the influence and reflections of other 
breeds. A very interesting correspondence on that sub- 
ject is now running in that good magazine Hounds and 
Hunting. 

The beagle of to-day, like the foxhound, is a descendant 
of revolutionary times. Their ancestors came to this 
country by the way of Virginia and Carolina settlements 
and have gradually scattered all over the country. The 
beagle of Colonial 

times bore faint re- 

semblance to the 

beautiful modelled 

little hounds that 

we have to-day. If 

old drawings and 

an occasional paint- 

ing are to be be- 

lieved they were simply under- 
sized or crossed bred hounds. 
Today in the tide-water section 
of Virginia and certain sec- 
tions of Maryland, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania rabbit hunt- 
ers pin their faith to what is 
commonly known as the Bench 
Legged Beagle. These dogs 
are the descendants of Basset 
hounds _ brought 

to this country by 

Lafayette, Ro- 

chambeau and 

the officers of the 

French army that 

played such an 
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important part in the affairs of this 
country. These bench-legged hounds are 
not the result of any particular line of 
breeding. Their owners have simply 
bred good rabbit dogs together and pro- 
duced more good rabbit dogs. The type, 
however, has become fixed and they breed 
true with remarkable regularity. These 
tideewater hounds’ voices are usually 
distinguished by the sweet, flutelike note 
characteristic of their Basset hound an- 
cestors, and they have the delicate noses 
that are characteristic of the French 
breed. They lack, however, the brilliant 
casting and the sporting way of running 
atrail that distinguishes the modern bea- 
le. 
Tie was a time when a Dachshund 
cross was resorted to by rabbit hunters. 
The blood of the Dachshund, however, 
has had but slight influence upon the 
beagle. The latter is too much of a 
hound to be influenced by the terrier in- 
stincts of the Dachshund. The first 
Dachshunds were imported to this coun- 
try by the late William Loeffler of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. They were heralded 
as paragons of courage, keenness of scent, 
and intelligence. They, however, proved 
to be just what their name indicates, ter- 
riers and not hounds, and were useful un- 
derground, and quaint, cleanly and in- 
telligent above, but without sporting 
value in this country. 

There are beagles to-day that have 
Dachshund blood in their veins. It is 
usually indicated by a sharp terrier note 
in their voices and a lack of faith in 
themselves when on a trail. They are 
ever ready to hunt the rabbit in its form 
but loath to trust themselves to pick up 
and work out a trail. The blood of the 
Basset Hound on the contrary is plainly 
indicated by a confidence in their ability 
to follow a trail that sometimes leads 
o to forget the existence of the rab- 
it. 

The Beagle took a long step forward 
with the importation of Champ. Banner- 
man. With the advent of this grand 
little dog there came a gradual reduction 
in size and an improvement in general 
symmetry. About the same time Gen- 
eral Rowett laid the foundation for the 
strain that bears his name. The Rowett 
dogs were noted in their day for rare 
hunting qualities, great beauty of form 
and musical voices. Their breed has al- 
ways been highly cherished. 

In the early 70’s Captain Ausheton im- 
ported a pack of great running dogs from 
the kenneels of Sir Arthur Ashburnham 
of England. This strain came to be 
known as the Blue Caps. They were en- 
dowed with an unquenchable hunting in- 
stinct and were prized by all who owned 
them. These families were crossed and 
interbred and reinforced from time to 
time with blood from abroad. At times 
the fancy has swung one way and then 
another, but it can be’ truly said that an 
intelligent appreciation of the practical 
qualities of the little hound has never 
been lost sight of. 

In training beagles too much attention 
cannot be given to accustoming them 
early to the sound of the gun. [t is welf 
to begin by having some one -t feeding 
time shoot a small calibred rife a short 
distance from the kennel. It is also well 
to pop over a sparrov whenever the op- 
Portunity presents itself and show it to 
your dog. If he displaces no fear of a 
slight report introduce weapons that 
make louder reports until all fear of the 
gun has disappeared. By proceeding in 
this manner all danger will be eliminated 
of your pupil making a break for home 


the first time he hears a gun in the field. |. 
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DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe,effective remedies for all 
Dog ailments. Dealers everywhere. 
Write for Free Sample of ergcants 

DOG FOO 


Polk Miller Products Corp. . 


2254W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, V. 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


The Bull Terrier 
By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the 
author gives a complete history of this 
breed. The correct principles of train- 
ing, feeding, general rules for care. of 
health, remedies.in sickness and scien- 
tific breeding are clearly outlined. 
Bound in cloth, price $1.00 postpaid to 
any address in U. S. A. 


Book Department 
va STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


Fore 


80 Lafayette St. 


THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, but 
the Fox Terrier goes on forever”— 
a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author-gives in a clear and con- 
cise manner the history and char- 
acteristics of the most popular and best 
known of all Terriers, 


Chapters on 
Education 
Care in Health 
Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 
Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing and 
Show Dogs. 

Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in 


Gis. A. 
Book Department 


New York, N. Y. 


% steady driver on the trail. 


4 219 pages. 
: tov 3 


° latest and best book on the subject. 


Dogs of all sizes and breeds like Spratt’s 

feod—they seem te know instinctively 

what is good for them. Spratt’s bis- 

cuits provide in proper proportion and 

ta ‘an easily digestible form every die- 
tary element necessary to the 
building of health and stamina. 
For your dog’s sake, insist upon 
Spratt’s. Sold by grocers, drug- 
gists, pet shops, sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Book 
containing invaluable advice on 
care and feeding of all ages, sizes 
and breeds in sickness and In 
health. An _ indispensible dog- 

i lover’s manual! Address 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal, 


FOR SALE 


Chesapeake Bay pups out of 
daughters of Ch Gypsy Bob. Best 
duck retrievers in the world. Also 
unrivaled as children’s guardians. 


GALE HARPER, Summit, N. J. 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 


By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, ; 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 


Instructions are } 
given for correcting common faults such as 


* babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- ; 


tions are given for developing a pack and § 


4 the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
¥ ing, handling and treatment are adequately § 


covered. Every man who loves a hound 


¥ should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the § 


. first and only book solely devoted to the § 


training of hounds. 


Illustrated, Cartridge, $1.00 ; 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 

By WiLuiAM A. BRUETTE 
HIS instructive and interesting work 
covers the history, breeding and train- $ 
ing of these useful dogs. It is the 


Those who desire to train their dogs to 


° the highest state of efficiency either as com- 3 


panions or for hunting will find easily 


f understood and practical instructions on the 3 


subjects of general training, retrieving, 


* swimming and diving, and work on squir- } 
: rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 i 


_ 


Book Department 
AN 


Forest Sea/streay 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Ys 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


FUR FINDERS. RED- 
Kaskennels, Herrick, 





TREE HOUNDS. 
bones, Blueticks, Blacktans. 
1. 


BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $8.50; FEMALES 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio, 


FRYE’S KENNELS,«FINGER, TENN., OF- 
fers for sale Thoroughly Broken Coonhounds, 
$50.00 and up. Setters and Pointers. Get catalog 
and how I pay express. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


SPORTSMEN—IF YOU ARE A RABBIT 
hunter you can not go wrong in buying my pair 
rabbit hounds broken to man, gun and field. $25.00 
on 15 days trial. Love Bradley, Box 431, Spring- 
field, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—ONE $75.00 COONHOUND 
last fall now offered for $35.00 on 30 days trial. 
D. Scott, D35, Calhoun, Ga. 


FOR SALE—BILL, A REAL COONHOUND, 
\Y% price on 30 days trial on terms to please 
you. Lube Beadles, S401, Mayfield, Ky. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, Ill. 


ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING HOUNDS— 
Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Fox, Cat Hounds, Cham- 
pion rabbit hounds. $25.00, trial. Edd Ferguson, 
Booneville, Arkansas. 


COON HUNTERS—MY FAMOUS BROKEN 
coon hound, four vears old. Oven trailer. Make 
a price. On twenty days trial, Love Bradley, 
Box 431, Springheld, Tenn. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN AND FIELD 
broken, long-eared type, Beagle and Fox hound 
breeding, routers and stayers; $25.00 each; ten 
days trial. Catalogue free. Riverview Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP. 
Trial. Dog Supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, 
S. C. 51, Herrick, Illinois. 


LOOK! LOOK! SPORTSMEN, I OFFER 

2% year old pair of rabbit hounds Fred 

English trained O. K. in every re- 

spect. All day hunters. No faults. Not gunshy. 

Ship C. O. D. 15 days trial. $35.00. Harvey 
Jones, 932 So. Sth St., Mayfield, Ky. 


I OFFER YOU A FIRST 
class pair of Rabbit hounds. Gun and field broken, 
good routers. Steady drivers. Hole _ barkers. 
$35.00 pair. Male or female, $20.00. 15 days 
trial. C. O. D. C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 


FOR SALE—MY THREE YEAR OLD COM- 
bination hound. Open trailer; wide ranger; true 
treer. All night hunter and rabbit proof. For 
$45.00 on trial. Jeff Byrd, R. No, 1 B12, Se- 
dalia, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN—SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue on choice Illinois Fox, Deer, Wolf, Cat, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds. We pay express. 
Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Riverview Ken- 
nels, Ramsey, IIl. 








TRIAL. 


SPORTSMAN, 


FUR FINDERS. _ RED- 


Kaskennels, Herrick, 


TREE HOUNDS. 
bones, Blueticks, Blacktans. 
Ill. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND 
Kennels, Selmer, Tennessee, offer Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters; also Squirrel and Rabbit 
dogs on free trial before you buy. New illus- 
trated catalog and 100-page illustrated book on 
Night Hunting both for 25 cents. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPS, ELI- 
gible, Terry of Boyne breeding, $25.00. S. Gucker, 
Glasgow, Montana. 
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The common practice is to take the 
young dog out with a well trained dog, 
under the false impression that the young 
dog will learn from his more experienced 
companion. This is a mistake that has 
been the ruination of many a young dog. 
The young dog does not learn to hunt 
under these conditions; he simply falls 
into the habit of relying upon his older 
and more experienced companion. It 
never develops the self reliance and abil- 
ity to work out a trail that distinguishes 
the high-class hound. 

The young dog can be taught to come 
to the whistle and obey the wave of the 
hand before he goes into the field, and 
after that all that remains to be done is 
to take him out some keen frosty morning 
to a woodlot or fiel¢é- where rabbits are 
plentiful’ and then tramp around with 
him until he becomes accustomed to his 
surroundings and a rabbit is jumped. Do 
not feel discouraged if your young dog 
does not go to work at once. Some dogs 
display less alarm and others only mild 
curiosity on their first sight of ay rabbit. 
If you happen to jump a rabbit that your 
dog does not see let it go. Simply keep 
working about until your pupil has the 
luck to drop one himself. Do not talk too 
much or get fussy. Tramp around where 
rabbits should be and stamp on brush 
piles until you get one moving. 


September, 1928 


The puppy has a good deal to learp 
and the only way he can do so is by re. 
peated experiences. He may not look 
very promising the first time you take 
him out and do a good deal of standin 
around. Other dogs race about as if they 
have lost their senses. In course of time 
the wild running dog will calm down 
and the listless or timid dog become more 
interested in his surroundings. It is 
mistake to run about, hallo or whistle, for 
seldom is it possible to stimulate your 
young dog’s interest by introducing an 
atmosphere of excitement. If your young 
dog has learned how to jump and trail a 
rabbit and displays a proper spirit of in- 
dependence give him a chance to work 
out a trail*'to his own satisfaction and as 
soon as he gets to driving nicely be sure 
and select a point that you think the rab- 
bit will cross in his circles and stay there 
until. it comes around.‘ It» will give your 
dog confidence in you. 

Do not expect too much of your young 
dog. The soft furry paws of the rabbit, 
upon being jumped, leave only the faint- 
est scent for the first thirty or forty 
yards; then it becomes stronger; but as 
the rabbit tires, nature comes to its res- 
cue and it leaves practically no scent at 
all. These are the reasons it is so dif- 
ficult to pick up the trail of a rabbit and 
accounts for losses after exhausting 
drives. 


Fightin’ Fools 


(Continued from page 527) 


one being taken within twenty-five feet of 
the shelf with no exception to that little 
picky nibble which would mislead any- 
one. They were feeding on bottom in 
scarcely three feet of water, despite the 
fact that their average weight exceeded 
six pounds. 


Thus one cannot make any hard and 
fast rules as to what method they should 
employ when fishing. We find it essential 
to develop that instinctive feel, with our 
hands and mind working in perfect co- 
ordination. The fish mood will not syn- 
chronize with ours so it is up to us to 
play the game according to our quarry’s 
liking, giving him what he wants when 
he wants it presented in a certain man- 
ner. That’s the kind of rod work which 
brings rich returns, reducing the element 
of luck to a minimum. 


On another occasion we were trying 
our luck off Montauk Point, L. I. The 
sea was glassy smooth and the air seemed 
as dead as the proverbial mackerel. Fish 
for chumming was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. In fact, the captain was lucky to 
secure about three-dozen small mullet for 
bait. When this ran out spoons and 
squids would serve as the only alterna- 
tive. Drifting at will, we just hooked on 
a little fish and permitted it to drift 
along behind us—minus a sinker. It was 
no use. Then a weight put it down on 
Still nothing doing. Evidently 
Lady Luck was travelling in the opposite 
direction. 

The captain spattered up the water 
with excess tobacco juice, then scaled a 
mullet carefully before running a long 
slit on each side of its silvery body. 
“Stick this on,” he said and then resumed 
a comfortable sitting position. Willing to 
try anything once, I stuck it on. Ten 
minutes later a four-pound “Fightin’ 
Fool” was giving me a spirited but los- 
ing argument and once more a little in- 
genuity and knowitiveness had saved the 
day. As the captain said later, “Fish 
and humans be the same. What looks 


good to both of us one day hurts our eye- 
sight another time. So we just have to 
sort of nosey around and kinda find out 
what they want.” 

Fresh mossbunker is the most killing 
bait, leading the salted or frozen variety 
by a dozen long casts. The frozen fish 
becomes very tender after thawing out 
and is hard indeed to keep on the hook 
unless tied with thread. Salted fish loses 
its bright red color and gives out very 
little slick. One might better use mack- 
erel, butter fish or herring in the fresh 
bait, than any other that has to be con- 
served by freezing or putting up in brine. 

Probably the best method of keeping 
mossbunker fresh without the aid of ice 
is to dig a two-foot hole in the sand, line 
it with wet seaweed and then put in in- 
termediate layers of fish and grass before 
covering up the top with a board or sand. 
The evaporation keeps the bait fairly 
cool and in excellent condition for several 
hours. 

Boat anglers use 6/0, 7/0, or 8/0 Lim- 
erick or Sproat hooks while the wise surf 
angler loops a 7/0 or 8/0 long-shank, hol- 
low-point Sproat hook to a six-ply one- 
foot gut leader and is thus prepared to 
take care of any blue, channel or striped 
bass that happens to be nosing his way 
along the frothy water. One ingenious 
rodster hit into blues and lost three rigs 
because he was without long-shank hooks 
or wire for leaders. Then his eye lighted 
on a gull feather. He stripped off the 
feathered part and ran the bare quill 
over a part of the gut snell and some of 
the hook’s shank. His troubles were over. 

It appears to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that the ideal reel for. any kind of 
bluefishing is one having a strong drag 
that may have its tension increase or 
decreased as the fish is being played and 
with’a handle that does not, in any event, 
turn backward when the line is being 
played or taken out. The size 2/0, filled 
with: number twelve-thread linen line 
will meet any contingency encountered in 
capturing “Fightin’ Fools”’—in fact, han- 
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hen dle even forty-pound tuna with ease might be best for anyone but myself. 
1 take when properly manipulated. Mine have six foot, six inch tips weigh- 
nding The rod also is put to tremendous’ ing about fourteen ounces, including the 
if they strains in handling large specimens and __ nickel silyer and agate guides and top. TTERS - 
f time must either be overly stiff and heavy un- The dowelled male female fits into a tar- POUTTERS AND 5S Continued 
down less it is constructed of the finest material pon style reel seat that graces the upper FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS 
| 4 of expert workmanship. The writer end of a 28-inch heavy hickory butt. All | McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. — 
more tas his pet bluefish and striped t d the ti a heae. baad die ¢ sec | cee 
is a has his pet Diluefish anc striped bass ro the tips and butts have the same size 
le, for that is still swift of action and straight as ferrules, making them interchangeable. our te sda Tite Seed wating “We ta 
your a die, despite the fact that the five and Hooks play a very important part in $75. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. : 
1g an one-third foot six-ounce agate-mounted game fishing. There is no economy iN ~GoInTER PUPS. REGISTERED PROVEN 
young tip has accounted for.numberless game  spear-pointed ones which lack the une ls "Cee ee Ga 
rail a fsh during the past twenty years. This strength and even temper of those re- Mass. ; ; 
often: saunch friend is made of split bamboo ferred to as hollow pointed. TRE ERO RN CN | SA a ee 
work by a master craftsman and, in my opin- economy in fishing is to buy the best ob- | Nari 1 Geeckidee heme oak 
pices ion, is an ideal boat rod for the afore-  tainable tackle which gives: great plea= ¢@< 2 W_________ 
> sure mentioned species. : sure and confidence in its use; makes the” ee ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
» rab- There is such a diversity of opinion as novice’s fishing less handicapped and as- | ‘O%" ™onths old. . Clarence Jones, Kampeville, Ii. 
there to what is the proper length surf rod that sists the expert when his big, long-looked- 
- your | would be brave indeed to advise what for moment arrives. SPANIELS 
youn IRISH WATER SPANIELS. WORKING 
y g strains with type and brains, Montasula Kennels, 
abbit, Missoula, Montana. 
faint- 
rienced ° ° IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
forty An Eagle River Holiday breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
ut as coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
Ss Tes ~— Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
: z alif. 
= (Continued from page 545) 
» dif- COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, THREE 
t and months old, bred to hunt. G. P. McCue, Box 
isting 984, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
wind-swept slopes of the high country SPRINGER SPANIELS, THE VERY BEST 
above timberline gleamed coldly. D. Paulsen, 818 Galina, 
Nearer by, where the gulch spread wide 
in its approach to the river, a cluster of 
deserted and rotting cabins nestled not grown stock, partly trained; lowest prices. E. D. 
, . : Locke, Derry, Pa. 
far from the little creek which made its 
f swift way through the center of the can- 
a yon’s foor. I had long known that these AIREDALES 
4 on decrepit and tumbling shacks were once OORANG AIREDALES AND LINGORUES 
the homes of toilers—seekers for gold, ~ ae Loe ens. companions and watch- 
_ ’ ; . ogs. so pedigreed puppies from best blood i 
illing who gave generously of their days and America. Prices $25.00 to $200.00 each. Liane 
ariety dollars. Kennels, Box 6, La Rue, Ohio. 
1 fish Evidence yet remained to indicate that 
y out those were stern days when luxury was brains, courage and hunting instinct. 
hook exotic to this land of solemn peaks and Our sight camp. Nei a ea breeding. Lou Holliday, 
loses singing streams. I had earlier entered 3 al 
very the sunkea shacks, had noted the worm- d 
— eaten timbers, the sinking floors, and the one ae - my ~— fly ““ a >. TERRIERS 
res low rough walls, sometimes chinked be- ne a bit of lure as the first. Some little 
: : - . IRISH TERRIE — 
con- tween the logs and again lathed and t!me elapsed and then another fish was | Gameness, aching” Ue. Cone tae 
brine. plastered like modern dwellings; yet guided to shallow water without great | Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 
eping papered with the news print of a more effort and soon flopped with his fellows 
rf ice arduous age when laborious years yielded among the wet flags in my basket. POLICE DOGS 
, line to many men the wealth of the hills about Working upstream and nearing the 
wt — = _—_ Pron ge — cabin I ran across Mark trying out a Pas ag em eee eek ee 
those places and there was time for hole beneath some willows on the oppo- stock, males, 5.00, females 0.00, registered. 
— fishing in the river nearby despite the ite bank. While I saat aad David Schmidt, Cologne, Minnesota. 
— toil devoted to the gaping wounds in & he added two more Loch Leven to the FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
vera stubborn soil later looted of its golden a gig hone Se ag L I i Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
i = — soon forgotten by those on and ite aia a oad ae re ereengerrion se eee 
im- ardy souls who moved on in search of Pp 60 POLICE PUPPIES, ALL C 
ard) —— ; OLORS, 
a! richer fields. trout os —— pan and —_ ccegnens es Females $15.00. Males 
» NOl- Sometimes thes ° was something in the rare atmosphere 29.00. red females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. 
P ‘ e old camps are occupied . D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, H ford, N 
a by a lonely guardian—some faithful fol- that hinted of spuds and coffee. Dak. on rignaradpec ets 
cal lower of the mineral glamor who remain- Presently, Al returned to camp and ex- 
ed in the fast-fading camp when the  hibiting a creel far from empty he told 
yay ; ‘ : 
Bi others passed on to seek a fortune or at Of a leader’s breaking when a weighty _____ MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
ia > least, .a comfortable citizenship in rainbow succeeded in bringing it in con- BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
—- - er regions. This camp, beside the tact with a saw of granite which rested | $15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 
heal Ble River had no survivor of busier in the brown waters of a deep hole below THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
F the ar in aa they be it 1s not aon Piney Gulch. - Al lost that one but he Serres, ay a ~~ ee and Pointers, 
7 or ese aged men to pack their ea ox and Cat ounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
— hasten with seniaiies on soleil tae éo-ame found others and brought them success- | Goon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and_ Li 
1e 0 tire summer in the far-away gulches pa fully to his net. Mark appeared when Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Catalog 
over. leae-tne P supper was ready. He had caught no fish | '€” cents. 
one ong-lost valleys, there to peck about amid f I left hi . a 
ra rough acres of quartz and granite, ever *tet I left him but had slipped on a ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED, 
; 0 hunting the long sought strike—a strike boulder and taken a wetting. We dis- Triangle Kennels, Box 17, 
: ™ of rich ore which may yield them a cussed the day’s fishing. The evening 
‘an fortune more vast than any riches ever meal disappeared. 315. Ma! Whit jes 
fnvisioned in the most fertile mind of a Then, when the early darkness of au- are, Som 5. Males $36. 
vent, fabulis ’ y Boston terriers. Females $15. Males $30. 
eing mast. tumn had settled upon the quiet camp and | kins Kennels, Scranton, Iowa. 
‘led Bs - return to the day’s fishing—I pipes were warmly glowing we packed 
‘ eturned t i i i 
line es d to the stream and fishing again. our duffel into the car and were away on DOG REMEDIES 
d in , a tangled mass of logs and bould-. the starlit road where snowy sentinels | —————— WWW __. 
han- ts | brought to my net three trout, two of the Continental Divide glittered bright RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 


of them Loch Leven, 
Then, I lost a high grade fly on a hid- 


ahead and behind us the soughing spruces 
hid the trail over which we had come. 


satished. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Emporia, 


Virginia. 
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By 
Cc. 1. 
ANDREWS 


HE morning 
sun shone 
brightly over 


an Eskimo village on 
the shore of the Arctic 
Ocean. The tundra was 
bare of snow. Fresh 
green grasses and 
flowers of various kinds 
were springing up, and 
myriads of birds cir- 
cled overhead filling 
the air with their notes. 

Otoiyuk and Aveo- 
ganna were going wal- 
rusing, each one tak- 
ing his ookiak (skin 
boat), and the crews 
were getting ready so 
Ikkok could tow them 
out with the launch 
and save much hard work paddling. There were eight 
persons for each oomiak, two of whom were women. 
Tokomek, one of them, had three little girls to provide 
for, for she was a widow, and Adrigailik was an orphan 
and had five husky dogs to feed.. Each man carried a 
rifle, below each man’s arteegee (reindeer skin shirt) 
hung a long sheath knife, and some of them carried 
walrus harpoons with a long coil of oogoorook (big 
bearded seal) line attached. 

On the hunt each person that goes draws a share in 
the kill, no matter how many there are in the party or 
who does the killing, all share alike with an extra share 
to the man who owns the boat, for the use of the craft. 
The women share, although they do not usually shoot, 
but when there is paddling they work the same as a man, 
and at cutting meat and braiding the intestines they are 
just as skillful as he is. Necessity has taught the Eskimo 
to utilize every part of the animals that they kill, the 
sinews for thread, the skins for clothing and covers for 
the boats, the intestines for raincoats or for parchment 
windows. They know how to adapt their means to 
their uses in that land of inexorable conditions and few 
conveniences. 

Each of the crew wore the reindeer skin arteegee, 
trimmed with wolverine fur, for the sea air was chilling 
among the floating sea ice; sealskin trousers and sealskin 
boots with oogoorook skin soles, water- 
- proof, for the ice pans were wet and 
little pools dotted the surface. Over 
the arteegee was a storm arteegee made 
of duck or drilling, serving two pur- 
poses, to keep the dirt or snow or water 
from the skin clothing and to make 
the wearer less conspicuous to the 
game by its light or 
neutral color. 

The floating ice was 
generally in pans, flat, 
softened and honey- 
combed by the warmth 
of the sun and the cur- 
rent in which it drifted 


















Awaiting the return 
of the hunters. 










Two lay still 
as the others 
plunged into 

the sea. 





slowly northward. It 
did not damage the 
boats so badly as did 
the harder cakes of 
dark, solid ice farther 
out from shore. Some 
of the masses were 
high out of the water, 
showing that they were 
the remnants of a pres- 
sure ridge that had 
been forced into the air 
by the power of wind 

current in some 


alrus Hunting winter storm. ‘Ther 
With the Alaskan Eskimos 


are no vast bergs in 
the Alaskan Arctic, like 
there are in the Atlan- 
tic along Greenland, 
for there are no gla- 
ciers breaking into the 
sea there to cast off the gigantic fragments such as float 
down the Baffin Bay into the track of the ocean liners. 


HE oomiaks trailed behind the launch in the bright 

sunlight. Serious-faced hunters, alert and ani- 
mated, scanned eagerly the horizon for the huge, black 
beasts they were seeking. ‘Their skin was darkly tanned 
by wind and sun. From the top of the launch keen-eyed 
hunters with long telescopes or with field glasses, searched 
the sea and icefields. They have adopted most of the 
devices of the white man that will further their pursuits. 
Fine, high-powered rifles lay at their sides ready for use, 
at any moment a big bearded seal might raise its head 
from the water to look at the invader of its domain, a 
walrus might come in sight, or Nanook himself, the great 
white bear, might peer over a hump of pack ice to see 
what the put-put of the launch meant. 

Our course was straight out into the Arctic Ocean, 
nearly northwest, for four or five hours, and we trav- 
eled slowly dodging the big and little masses of ice; the 
little ones are bigger than they look, so much floats below 
the surface that they cannot be bumped with impunity. 
Farther and farther out we went, the floating flows get- 
ting thicker and thicker, and harder and darker in color, 
as we neared the open sea pack that reaches over to 
Siberia and across to Greenland. 

We turned southward, for a gaso- 
line launch is a poor ice boat and not 
a good one to be hemmed in the, pack 
with. It stands too little of pressure 
and pinching. An oomiak will bear a 
lot of rough handling. If caught ina 
pinch the men can jump out, grab it 
by the gunwale, give it a lift and the 
sloping, slippery side 
will slip from between 
the gripping pans, and 
no harm will be done. 
It can be slid across to 
an open place and put 
in the water to carry 
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its human freight to the next drifting 
foe. Not so with a launch with its 
heavy engine. 

The autumn of 1926, Captain Larsen, 
called “Gee Pole Larsen” as he was a 
famous musher with freighting dog 
teams, went out from Point Barrow in a 
whale boat of wood in company with 
four Eskimos. They have not returned. 
It is presumed that the boat was either 
crushed by the pack or that a walrus put 
its tusks into it and sank it. From Icy 
Cape a few years ago a boat went out, 
was crushed by the ice and the inmates, 
two men, a woman and a boy, were car- 
ried up and down for a month, subsisting 
on what they could kill, until almost mi- 
raculously they drifted near enough the 
shore to escape. 

There was no better luck on this tack, 
so after a few hours we turned north- 
east, parallel with the shore. A _ thick 
misty fog came in from sea, cutting off 
our view except for a little way around 
us, and dampening our spirits as well as 
our arteegees. It seemed not to be our 
day for luck. Never had the Arctic 
seemed so barren of game. Only a few 
little seals looked at us and disappeared 
before they could be gathered in. The 
sun had swung low in the north, but it 
was only about as dark as a gloomy sun- 
set, for it was some two weeks yet before 
it would dip below the horizon. 


We were not prepared for a prolonged 
stay so we turned back landward, push- 
ing the pieces of ice from the bow with 
poles, dodging the bigger pieces, but still 
on the lookout for game. We had been 
an hour or more on the home run when 
one of the men perched on top the launch 
passed the word down that there was 
something on the ice on the port quarter. 
It was black and big, either a dirty berg 
or a bunch of walrus. We turned toward 
it, and a half mile of progress showed it 
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to be a little bunch of walrus, huddled 
together on a pan, like a bunch of pigs. 

The launch was stopped and_ the 
oomiaks cast loose, for the noise of the 
exhaust was likely to disturb the game. 
With noiseless paddles we slid between 
the chunks of ice toward the sleeping 
brutes that lay on a flat pan, not over a 
hundred feet across, where they had 
climbed to take a nap as they traveled. 
If they heard us it would take but one 
or two of their awkward plunges to put 
them over the edge and they would be 
out of sight in the water. Agoovlik, our 
boat-header, held his rifle ready to jump 
on the ice as soon as the oomiak came 
near. One of the black monsters raised 
its head to look. Agoovlik’s rifle spat 
viciously and it sank down onthe ice as 
though to sleep. The high-power bullet 
had hit it at the base of the skull and 
shattered the brain. The other four 
made frantic plunges toward the edge of 
the ice, but one hardly got out of its bed, 
and another reached the water, sick and 
groggy, while two escaped unharmed. 

Two Eskimos jumped out of the boat 
onto the ice pan. 

“Ki! Ki! called Otoiyuk, meaning to 
paddle fast, as he swung the oomiak to 
the left of the ice. 

The other oomiak was racing around 
to the right. We met on the other side. 
The sick walrus rose from the water al- 
most between us. Agoovluk’s rifle barked 
again, and the walrus turned its head, 
rearing it out of the water, mouth open 
widely, tusks gleaming, then dove quickly 
under the ice, blood streaming from its 
wounds. The boat-header in the other 
oomiak was balancing his harpoon but 
was not quick enough to strike his quarry. 

“Look out!” they called in Eskimo to 
the men on the ice. 

Neakok ran to the edge of the opposite 
side with his harpoon. Ahlook followed 
with a rifle. The rifle spat a jet of fire 
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down into the sea as a black head rose 
and Neakok’s harpoon shot down at al- 
most the same time and fastened into a 
wet, shining back. Five or six men 
jumped on the ice, ran up and took hold 
of the oogoorook line that was fastened 
to the harpoon head that toggled into the 
thick, tough skin, and in less than five 
minutes another ton of walrus meat was 
landed on the ice pan. 


There were three big bull walrus, each 
weighing at least a ton.. The launch 
came alongside, the flenzing knives were 
brought out and the axes thrown on the 
ice, then the cutting of the meat began: 
The heads were cut off, the big ivory 
tusks were chopped out of the sockets. 
The meat was cut into convenient pieces 
to. handle and the larger bones were re- 
moved to save weight. The intestines 
were cleaned and braided. The hearts 
and livers were carefully stowed away, 
for walrus heart is just as good as is a 
beef’s heart. 

Sometimes, when several walrus are 
killed on a pan, the hot blood, pouring 
out in gallons on the ice, melts and 
weakens it until the weight of the dead 
animals splits the pan and the meat drops 
through into the sea. There is always 
something for the sea-hunter to be look- 
ing out to avoid, some danger to evade. 

It was three A. M. when we turned 
homeward. At six in the morning we 
sighted the village, saw the watchers on 
the bank, looking for us, the hunter’s cry 
rang out, telling them that we had meat. 

“Oo-ie! Oo-ie!” floated over the water. 

Then we saw the women running to 
their igloos to get the coffee pots and the 
biscuit for something to eat before the 
game was carried to the top of the bank 
to be put in the meathouses. 

It was a typical day in one of the 
hunting villages, we were home, hungry, 
wet, but glad. 


A Berkshire Coon Hunt 


I shook the tree as hard as I could, but 
no move on the part of the coon. I had 
been trying to get another shot in with 
the old revolver, but the hammer kept 
falling again and again on the same shell 
that I had already fired, as the cylinder 
would not turn to bring another shell in 
line. I finally managed to get my left 
arm around the tree where I could reach 
the cylinder, and by turning it with one 
hand and pulling back the hammer with 
the thumb of the other hand, I managed 
to get the old thing in working order 
again. By this time, however, I had 
forgotten the exact location ‘of the coon, 
which necessitated putting the gun in my 
pocket again and fishing out the flash- 
light. I finally located the coon higher 
up than he had been before and, going 
through the same procedure, I finally got 
another shot up through the top, with no 
result, 


Having mastered the knack of putting 
the weapon in firing order by using ‘both 
hands, I proceeded to empty the gun of 
the remaining four shells, firing at ran- 
dom through the thick of the foliage. The 
gun being then of no further use, I put 
it in my pocket, but I guess that while 
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the bullets did no damage, the noise had 
startled the coon so he was beginning to 
get nervous. I had just withdrawn my 
arm from around the tree and had 
grabbed a limb in either hand, preparing 
to give the tree another shake, when I 
heard a scratching on the other side of 
the tree, and suddenly a-pair of green 
eyes that seemed to be spitting fire peered 
around the tree not a foot away. Just 
then Mr. Coon evidently decided it was 
no place for two of us, and he jumped. I 
was glad he had decided first, as it was 
either he or I, if he hadn’t jumped I 
would have done so. He no sooner 
landed on the ground than the old dog 
had him. I had regained my composure 
by that time and started for terra firma 
again, but I had only taken a step or 
two downward when I heard another 
coon jump from above me, and in a few 
seconds a third followed him. The dog 
got the second one, but being busy he al- 
lowed the third coon a little start. and 
he got away from us. The dog was after 
“him before he had gone far, but he got 


“into a hole in a rocky ledge, from which 


we could not dislodge him. 
The first coon we got out of this tree 


was a very large one, but the other was 
about the size of the one we had bagged 


earlier, in the maple tree. Before start- 
ing in search of the last coon to come 
from the tree, we had hung the other two 
on limbs and the lantern on a limb be- 
side them. I also took a kind of a bear- 
ing by the stars to help us get back, but 
in circling around trying to locate the 
place where the dog had holed the coon 
in the ledge we lost our bearings, and 
had a hard time locating the place where 
we had hung the two coons. 


By the time we got back, we were all 
pretty well fagged out. Bob had stepped 
on a moss-covered -rock and fallen in a 
brook, so we decided we had had enough 
for one night, and made our way back to 
Mr. H. and the old flivver. Mr. H. was 
still parked in the blackberry patch with 
his ulster turned up around his neck, half 
frozen but happy, nevertheless, when we 
showed him the other two coons. ‘We 
decided to call it quits for one night and 
started for home, arriving back in Dalton 
about three-thirty A. M.—tired, cold, 
wet, and hungry, but happy. 

That was one coon hunt, the memory 
of which always makes me smile. 











game refuges. Mostly, they are breeding grounds for 
predatory birds and animals that are destructive to 
song birds, upland game birds and wild waterfowl. All 
the upland game birds, many of the song birds, and some 
of the waterfowl are eaters of injurious insects; all of the 
upland game birds, many of the song birds, and some of 
the waterfowl are eaters of weed seeds that are also more 
or less injurious or that are a pest. Most of the game 
refuges of the present day are not as useful as they could 
be. But if they were constantly patrolled by competent 
police, whose duty it was to suppress or prevent murder 
by the marauders, by the use of trap and gun, much good 
would result to the 
song and upland 
game birds and to 
the waterfowl. The 
men should be alert, 
not loafers who sit 
on a log and smoke 
all day. With alert 
and skilful patrol 
methods, with com- 
petition and reward 
for marauders 
caught and destroy- 
ed, the result would 
be amazing. The de- 
sirable and worth- 
while game would 
return in great 
abundance. 


I have taken bar- 
rels of turtles of all 
sizes, shapes, and 
kinds from Winter- 
green Lake. I have 
destroyed numbers 
of water snakes and 
water moccasins. 
Not a day has passed, since April 1927, that I have not 
taken a great number of bird enemies. , Song birds enjoy 
the change; the oriole, the cardinal bird, the brown 
thrasher and hosts of others are here in abundance. ‘Bob- 
white whistles from every nook and corner. The ring- 
necks send. their challenges. across thé fields. Phedake? is 
full of fish. “The small mouth. black! bass.are jumping 
here and there. Recently, two buckets of bluegills were 
taken with rod and line in an hour. Three of them as 


I HAVE no faith in wild life preserves, or so-called 


Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 





The capercalzie or cock-of-the-woods. As large as the wild northern 

turkey hen. The largest of the grouse family, a fine game bird, the 

most interesting in Europe. It should be imported into North America. 
The bird pictured is a stuffed or museum specimen. 
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long as this magazine you are reading. I measured them 
and found one measured an inch and a half over the length. 
Over four hundred baby wild ducks paddle around the 
lake eating insects, dabbling in the shallow, marshy waters 
of the coves. But wait a minute! There I just ran out 
and pulled a small snapping turtle from the left foot of 
a duckling. They aren’t all caught yet, but they’re going 
every day, for those turtles are going at the rate of from 
twenty to fifty or more a day. The Greggory traps are 
always at work. 

I am always looking with my ears, as well as with my 
eyes ; and often through a powerful glass, 42 power, to see 
that all is well with the birds. 

Up in Saskatche- 
wan, the Game and 
Fish Department 
has officially disap- 
proved of the crow 
and the magpie. 
That Province will 
distribute $2,500 in 
prizes for the best 
crow and magpie 
list. The oft-re- 
peated statement as 
to the value of the 
crow to the farmer 
is exploded by that 
Northern province. 


From now on, ducks 
and prairie chickens 
will be able to lay 
eggs in that section 
that will be hatched 
successfully, instead 
of making crow and 
magpie breakfasts. 
From next year on, 
we, who are farther 
south, will see some 
real flocks of wild ducks coming out of Saskatchewan. 

The poisoned egg plan for crows and magpies beats 
them all. It is also a most excellent method of ridding a 
section of raccoons, skunks, and opossums. It would do 
no harm to rid the country, of the egg-hunting, nest- 


destroying -Avild pig of the South. Poisoning eggs for 
‘these destructive ¢reatures is better than using’ poisone 


meat. Using eggs, I have not injured good dogs of the 
countryside, although we are well rid of crows and other 
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nest destroyers. When you put out pois- 
oned meat, you are sure to get something 
useful. 

The game breeder must carry on a 
constant and ruthless warfare against 
the destroyers of his game. There can 
never be any sentimental feeling towards 
the enemies of your game birds. You 
must kill the marauders day and night by 
trap, gun and poison. I found a ground 
hog in a trap the other day. 

“Poor old fellow,” I said to him, 
“caught by the toe in a trap I put out 
for a skunk that was destroying nests.” 

I let him out. 

But very soon he bit great chunks of 
bark from my sweet cherry trees and 
sweet chestnut trees. He was not a harm- 
less eater of clover, but an orchard pest 
to be destroyed and used for bait. 

It will not be long, I think, before some 
of the universities will be adding a de- 
partment of game breeding, especially the 
agricultural colleges. The fine school re- 
cently established in New Jersey for giv- 
ing instruction in game breeding is too 
far away from the Pacific Coast for stu- 
dents of that section, and it is up to such 
western colleges as the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College to establish a school of 
game breeding. The same is true of the 
Ontario Agricultural College. Some in- 
stitutions are more in advance. The 
British Columbia College has made a 
world-famed name for itself and it may 
be that that university will establish a 
department of game bird breeding. There 
are too many standpatters, too many who 
deal in platitudes, who stay in one place, 
who do not want to move, too many who 
make no advance or progress, who do not 
want others to go ahead, who reject the 
ambitious. Consider those who would 
hold back all progress, who permit the 
forests to be destroyed, the streams to be 
polluted, who refuse reasonable bounties 
on destructive animals. 

There is Ontario, probably the wealthi- 
est section in North America. One of 
these days, Ontario will be the greatest 
fish farming country in the world. 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota will 
be the greatest in this country. But the 
purity of the streams and lakes must first 
be enforced by public and private senti- 
ment and law. Schools, newspapers and 
magazines are teaching conservation. 
The new generation will take to it more 
easily, and gradually come to regard it as 
a matter of course. Conservation is 
simply accumulation of wealth in the 
form of forests, pure streams and _ lakes, 
trees, wild flowers, song birds, . game 
fish, game birds, game animals, and the 
destruction or control of _pestilential 
weeds, insects, birds and animals. 

Nowadays, politicians dole out allow- 
ances to the departments of fish and 
game or conservation in a miserly way, 
whereas these departments should have 
the very best brains in the country at 
their disposal. Progress should be the 
motto of all such departments. It is a 
disgrace the way land and water is be- 
ing wasted in North America. We need 
real action and we need it quick, 
though in our progress we do not want 
to go at things the wrong way. We are 
the most revolting insular people in the 
world. To-day, as I am writing, a man 
who would carry a pail of night soil into 
his garden and put it in a hole in the 
ground near a tree would be looked upon 
with horror, while one who would, un- 
thinkingly, send the rich nitrogen down 
the sewer pipes of, say, Cleveland to 
Lake Erie, or St. Louis to the Mississippi, 
would be considered a respectable gentle- 
man. Let us be truly clean, and not. of- 
fend Nature by continuing our abomina- 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands of 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant now. WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, 

PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 

teed to produce results. Prices 

reduced, extra discount on early or- 

ders. Write for expert planting ad- 
vice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of 
game birds, the habits and habitat 
of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and per- 
sonal experience. 

The author is an acknowledged 
authority on grouse dogs, and has 
probably had more experience in the 
field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
Book Department 
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80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 





Pheasant Farming 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 


Partridge tearing, with full page color plate of 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Book Department 
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80 Lafayette St. 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale’ 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1225 Tyl . N. BE, 
Crown Iron Works Co, 1238 Tyler St-..N. E 


of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
YEAR Industries 1928 edition 
fur farming, how to build pens, 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


2 

Learn Fur Farming— 
176 pages — beautifully printed 
BooK and illustrated. Tells all about 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 

424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
American National Fox Breeders’ Association 


FREE COPY 


SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 


business. Helpful Hints and expe 


ert 


instructions for those who are in the 


business and those planning to go i 


n 


Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
subscription. Issued quarterly. 


Write Dept. A. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 


38 W. 34th St., New Yo 
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-~ Breed squabs and 

make money, Sold 

TWO by millions at higher 
prices than 

chickens. Write 

at once for two 

free book stell- 

ing how to do 


it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 
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SPARE TIME 
EFFORTS 


either in cash or valuable articles 
of merchandise. Articles given for 
as few as two subscriptions. Do 
you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a 
flashlight, a tent, books on outdoor 
life? Any or all these are within 
your reach—without any cash out- 
lay on your part. Just get us some 
subscriptions from among your 
friends and neighbors. Ever try 
it? It’s easy. Write immediately 
a Manager, 

Subscription Dept., 

FoREST AND STREAM 

80 Lafayette St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Tell us what article you would ‘like 
and we will tell you how many sub- 


scriptions to send. We will be just 
and lenient as possible. 
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(Giessen anomie 














Rate: Fifteen cents per word, (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 


October forms close August 25. 


orders or checks. 


with order. 


TRAINERS DOGS 


ters to train. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 


C. H., Ohio 


WANTED! BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shooting 
dogs on grouse, pheasant, quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, C’anville, Pa. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


SALE. 
bits, Mink, Muskrats. 
sas. 


JACK AND COTTONTAIL RAB- 
WEBB, Protection, Kan- 





CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant, J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


MUSKRATS FOR BREEDING. SELECTED 
breeders raised from Ontario Rice Lake Stock. 
The world’s best Muskrats—ask any fur buyer. 
Orders filled in rotation as received. Canada 
’ Fur Company Limited, Beaverton, Ontario, Can. 








WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS— 
Breeders. Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 








I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


FOR SALE— MINK SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES. CHOICE 
acclimated breeding stock from South Dakota's 
ioneer ranch. Priced reasonable. James Valley 
ur Farm, Huron, S. Dak. 


DELIVERY BEGIN- 
ning in October. Black $25.00 per pair. Extra 
males $7.50 each. Brown $15.00 per pair. Extra 
males $5.00 each. Live delivery at destination, 
Dept. B-5, W. A. Gibbs & 











LIVE MUSKRATS. 


Son, Chester, Pa. 


PARTRIDGES—HARES—ALL GAME OR- 
der now. Winter delivery—Rare pheasants. 
WOELMONT GAME FARM, 20 Avenue Mont- 
joie, Brussels, 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE— RINGNECK, 
Mongolian, Golden, Silver, Ambherst, Reeves. 
Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 

















RABBITS 


SILVER FOX FUR RABBITS—THE SEN- 
sation of Fur Farming. Write today for free book- 
let, beautifully illustrated, giving origin, breeding, 
care, feeding, etc. Reliable foundation breeders. 
Desk 6, AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION, 
INC., Arcade Station, Los Angeles, California. 











TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK _ TRAPS, LIVE 
Muskrat Traps, Two trigger Traps, Single Grip 
i i i i Humane Traps that 
One 





Trap Tags. Send for free cata- 


logue. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. E-3, Chester, 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms, 32 years’ experience. . Suggestions free. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 325 H. Bile. Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 








WILD CELERY SEED. G. D. SHAVER, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





WANTED YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 
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tions. Let us realize what filth is and 
where it should go, agd not place it in a 
wrong place where it will linger and be 
offensive. In China the most valuable 
mineral in the world is treated as such; 
it is not permitted to linger in bays, lakes, 
rivers and streams and poison the fish 
and make a disgusting green odorous 
scum on our shores. Oil and sewer pol- 
lution must cease. The next Congress 
should consider this as one of the most 
immediate reforms to take up. Every 
state should endeavor to employ its un- 
employed in sanitary work. Men in jail 
cells should be taken outdoors and, under 
guard, put on sanitary work, work that is 
absolutely necessary, but neglected, work 
that would beautify our country. It can- 


not and will not be done unless we keep 
agitating and agitating. 


It disgusts me 
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to hear after-dinner and radio speakers 
praising ourselves. Praise our country, 
but, in the name of all. that is decent, 
don’t praise ourselves. Look about, ip- 
stead, and see what we can do to make 
our country more beautiful. We have 
about ruined the appearance of this 
beautiful continent, for we have been the 
most inartistic people on earth, next to 
the Tibetans. People spend their week 
ends driving around, looking for a good 
time, occasionally looking for beauty, 
without finding it. Everyone can help to 
make the earth beautiful, as it should 
look. Try it. One square foot of ground 
will grow a grapevine or kudzu vine or 
wisteria or euonymous radicans or a rose- 
bush if you only have life and ambition 
enough to plant it. 


SaveThose Trophies 


(Continued from page 533) 


When you catch a fish you want 
mounted, lay it on a piece of paper and 
run a pencil around it to get the size, 
Make notes on the color, particularly on 
trout, for their color fades rapidly after 
they are caught. Any notes you can send 
along will help in the mounting of any 
trophy you may have. 

Simple? 

Sure, these directions are simple. Just 
applied common horse sense. But when 
not more than a fourth of the trophies 
come in from hunters properly skinned 
and very little over half come in from 
professional guides properly prepared for 
the taxidermist, then maybe it isn’t far-~ 
fetched to ask some expert advice. 

That’s what I thought, anyway, when 
I talked to Guy and Coloman Jonas, and 
I’m passing it on. 








Picking Off Pests 


(Continued from page 531) 


We believe, too, that it is a sportsman’s 
plain duty to aid the farmer in reducing 
the number of noxious pests. Wood- 
chucks play havoc in nice hay fields. It 
is not so much the grass they eat as what 
they trample down, the mounds they throw 
up to clog and dull the knives of the 
mower and the hidden holes that are a 
menace to the legs of the team horses. 
So we were glad to shoot off a few of the 
little animals in return for the privilege 
of hunting in his woodlot during the fall 
and winter. 


Nor do we confine our pest shooting to 
woodchucks and even as we started along 
the road a clamorous cawing called our 
attention to certain black rascals that not 
only work havoc with farmer’s sprouting 
cornfields, but also constitute a serious 
menace to other forms of wild life. These 
crows had risen from a smooth field and 
as we crossed this to a small woodlot 
where they had settled we found evidences 
of their work. A small bird’s nest, proba- 
bly a song sparrow’s, lay on the, grass, 
partly scratched to pieces. The-contents, 
whether eggs or young birds,’ had been. 
cleaned up and I am convinced that the 
crow is responsible in a large measure 


for the decrease in the number of small 
birds. In their present numbers they 
cover many acres of field in an ordinary 
day’s feeding and few are the places where 
a ground building bird could locate her 
nest where it would be safe from the 
sharp eyes. Some sportsmen say that the 
crow eats grouse eggs and young birds. 
Personally I have never found evidences 
of this but I do know that they will take 
young chickens from the poultry yard and 
I have no doubt that they would take the 
young of game birds if they could get 
them. So we sought these crows, feeling 
that we would benefit our farmer friends, 
benefit ourselves as sportsmen and save 
the lives of many a tiny wild bird. 


The flock was now feeding in a smooth 
pasture lot just beyond some woodland 
and it would seem a simple matter to 
creep up under cover of the trees to an 
easy rifle range. But crows are unusually 
sharp and cunning birds and their hearts 
are as yellow as their feathers are black 
and they take to wing at the first sus- 
picion of danger. To add to our diffi- 


> culties a lone sentinel had perched on 


a dead limb of a lone tree and was ready 
to caw out a warning if we approached 
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too near the flock. We had to use 4 
jittle strategy, so Hap concealed himself 
in some roadside bushes and I walked 
across the field and entered the woods, 
sing in the direction of the flock. Before 
| had gone far I heard the sentinel and 
knew that the flock had been warned of 
my approach, so I swung out of the 
woods toward the sentinel tree whereupon 
the lone crow went back by the road and 
perched in a tree quite near Hap, and 
Hap got him with a well placed shot. 

About this time I spied another ’chuck 
some twenty rods away and got him 
easily enough, then went back where Hap 
was. Meantime the crows were gather- 
ing again and I tried a long shot at one 
in the top of a tree but missed... This is 
always a. difficult shot with a rifle for 
there is usually a slight sway to the limb 
upon which the crow perches, impercepti- 
ble at a casual glance though sometimes 
detected when looking through the rifle 
sights. 

Tramping along the road a short dis- 
tance we located another feeding wood- 
chuck which ran to its hole and_ stood 
straight up as we approached. This was 
Hap’s shot and he scored again. 

Hap was a little inclined to “high-hat” 
it over me because he had scored a better 
per cent. of hits than I especially since he 
carried a small rifle while I had a long- 
range one. But as a matter of fact a 
long-range rifle does not necessarily in- 
crease one’s per cent. of hits., but rather 
tends to the reverse for it encourages 
long shots where a very slight variation 
in sighting means a miss. 

The question of a proper arm for wood- 
chuck shooting is one which has furnished 
the basis of many a heated discussion. 
The real dyed-in-the-wool gun crank pre- 
fers a high-power, long-range rifle, a 
Mauser or a Manlicher, or some modern 
American rifle chambered for the .30-06 
or some such calibre. He insists that it 
be fitted with a telescope sight and have 
sufficiently trajectory to enable him to hit 
the game as far as he can see it. He gets 
pleasure from the actual shooting and 
prides himself upon his ability to estimate 
distance, gauge wind velocity, figure 
grades and hold a rifle to a true and 
steady aim. 

Other hunters take the other extreme 
and choose a light .22 for a woodchuck 
gun. With these little rifles one must 
shoot with a certain amount of accuracy 
for the light-weight bullet must be placed 
in a vital spot to be effective. It also re- 
quires considerable skillful stalking for its 
tHective range is decidedly limited. This 
class of hunters get their pleasure from 
the stalk and their pride lies in the ability 
‘o pussy-foot it along through the dry 
grass or crawl up under some slight cover 
in such a way that the keen eyes and 
tars of an alert woodchuck fail to detect 
anything alarming. 

Personally, I lean toward this latter 
class. With me a gun is more or less a 
means to an end and were it possible for 
me to shoot every woodchuck as soon as 
l could see it the sport would lose interest, 
but I do dearly love to match my wits 
against those of a wild animal in a game 
of hide and seek. Of course there are 
‘mes, for instance, when a woodchuck 
's sighted in the middle of an open field, 
When it is possible to get a shot with a 
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high-power rifle that would be impossible 
with a small one, and when one does 
bowl one over at a distance of 200 yards 
or thereabouts it is a source of considera- 
ble satisfaction, but ordinarily I get more 
kick out of hunting with the little gun. 
Two hunters working together, as Hap 
and I did, will do well to use both light and 
heavy rifles. This affords the opportunity 
of swapping shots occasionally should con- 
ditions make this desirable. I always like 
to use my big-game rifle on several wood- 


chuck hunts each season for the reason | 


that I keep in practice with it for the 
fall hunting season, but a big rifle of this 
kind must always be handled carefully, 
especially in the open farm fields where 
far-flying bullets are a menace to human 
and domestic animal life. With the .22 
or a similar gun this menace is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The little rifle that Hap carried was the 
identical rifle with which I did my first 
game shooting and as I stood and watched 
him approach his game I recalled many 
hunting experiences of my own boyhood. 
In memory I crawled along behind low 
stone walls, scarcely daring to breathe 
and fearful lest the woodchuck should 
hear the awful pounding of my heart. 
Woodchuck. shooting was real sport in 
those days and the acquisition of more 
powerful rifles which gave me more 
chances and the woodchuck Jess has not 
added to it. 

And so we kept on, shooting turn about, 
now hitting, occasionally missing, and 
leaving quite a few ’chucks to be picked 
up in the evening. Then we worked 
around to an abandoned farm = and 
through some semi-wild country. We 
crossed a high hill overlooking a pond. 
Once we jumped out a red fox which ran 
a little distance and stopped to see what 
had frightened it, presenting an easy shot. 
But we let him go unmolested. Reynard 
is a pest, from the farmers’ point of view 
but he is a sporty game animal and we 
choose to seek him in the fall or winter 
when his fur is prime and a good hound 
bays on his trail. 

At some old buildings we separated, for 
it was growing late and we felt that we 
could pick up more ’chucks in that way. 
I went down one side of a hill, shot two 
and returned. About the time Hap came 
up I saw another one a short distance 
away. I suggested that he shoot it but he 
told me that his cartridges were gone. 

Then he told me that he had shot thir- 
teen times at a hedgehog up in a big tree 
at the edge of the woods, adding that he 
thought he had hit it but failed to bring 
him down. So I went over with him, 
thinking to bring the “porky” down with 
my heavier rifle but when I got there I 
found that the animal had been killed, 
probably by the first shot, and had slid 
into the broad crotch from which he could 
not fall and stopped right there while 
Hap had shot all his cartridges into him. 
The porcupine is not a particularly nox- 
ious pest but he does girdle an occasional 
tree and cause it to die. He probably 
looked big to Hap and seemed to provide 
a little variety to the day’s shooting. 

The sun was now low in the west. The 
shadows of the trees stretched away across 
the fields and it was time to hasten home 
for we had to gather up our game and 
drive seven or eight miles. 
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(CLASSIFIED “ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED AD vena ove 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — PRAIRIE CHICKEN AND 
duck shooting. Party of four hunters desires to 
locate good prairie chicken and duck hunting for 
next fall. Would like to correspond with respon- 
sible party who can furnish accommodations, 
guides, dogs, autos, etc., in good hunting terri- 
tory. Address, A. R. FOREST & STREAM, 80 
Lafayette St., N. Y. City. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers.  Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL—BEST 
paying crops of the medical roots. Illustrated 
booklet twenty-five cents, Tells how to grow it. 
D. H. Rogers, Antwerp, N. Y. 


USED FIELD. GLASSES, 
Burch and others. $3 to $27. 


MIRAKEL, 
J. Alden Loring, 


Dept. F, Owego, N. Y. 





OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS 
of Old or Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money, it 
may be VERY valuable. Send 10 cents for New 
Illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK. 4x6. Guar- 
anteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay CASH. 
CLARKE COIN CO. (Forest & Stream Dept.), 
LE ROY, N. Y. 





RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 53c; dollar size $1.10. German bill and 
Seana 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 


BOATS 


BUILD YOURSELF A SERVICEABLE 
satisfactory boat during your spare time using our 
ready cut materials. Row, sail, duck, runabouts, 
cruisers, outboard motor speedsters, etc. 55 de- 
signs. Send 25c for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., 
Inc., Box 3, Saginaw,, West Side, Mich. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING. RESTOCKING 
to order from five to eight dollars. Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Work guaranteed. William 
Tietz, New Prague, Minnesota. 


RIFLETELESCOPES, 2%x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $8.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
inois. 


FOR SALE: 30-06 U. S. AMMUNITION 
packed twenty to a carton, fifty cartons in a case. 
Price $15.00 per case of one thousand. All orders 
must be accompanied by cash or money order, 
with instructions for shipping. S. H. Perlmutter, 
656 20th St., San Diego, California. 


SEND 10c FOR PRINTED FIREARMS 
list. Many fine prewar goose guns, N. P. Fray- 
seth, Milan, Minnesota. 


REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1975 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


MUSKRAT FARM, 70 ACRES, FENCED, 
2,000 Muskrats. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. “Everything Indian.’”’ Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 2c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS— USED, RE- 
built. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 
October forms close August 25. 


orders or checks. 


with order. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 








WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” LIFE JOBS. | 
Steady work. $105.00-$275.00 month. _ Men— 
women, 18-50. Thousands 1928 appointments. 


Common education sufficient. Experience unnec- 


Sample coaching, and full particulars— 


essary. I 
FREE. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G 32, Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, “‘How to write for 
Pay,” free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
Mo. 


sah pcos eins slag niall lee aechaacmepiaiecspastonie 

MEN—EARN UP TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector; we as- 
sist you to position after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or refund your money. _Pro- 
motion rapid. Write for free booklet G-53, Stand- 
ard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING RAILWAY MAIL, POST- 
office clerk, mail carrier and outdoor positions; 
qualify immediately. Write for list. Bradley In- 
stitute, 210-X, Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Inst., 1455 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 








Norton 





AGENTS WANTED 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 


sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
Big book and sample free. E. 








boards, signs. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 


$1.50; make $1.35, Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at Home. Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 





| 





MALE HELP 


BIG PAY: SOUTH AMERICAN WORK. 
American firms pay fare, expenses. South Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma., Detroit, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
sition. Hibbeler, D 104, 2104 N. Keystone, Chi- 
cago. 




















EXPEDITIONS 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM PEOPLE IN- 
terested in financing or joining expedition, collect- 
ing Indian relics and geological specimens, 
throughout country, Address, A. V. R., FOREST 
& STREAM, 80 Lafayette St., New York City. 














ARCHERY TACKLE 

SPEEDY BOWS, HAND MADE, COM- 
plete archery equipment. Catalogue free. Per- 
kins Archery Shoppe, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


WANAKSINK BEAGLES, REG. FLORIST 
—Blue Cap.—strains. Puppies. Glen Wild, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS LONG-EARED 
coon, opossum, skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit 
hounds. All dogs shipped on ten days’ trial. W. 
B. Peters, Box 2154, Mena, Ark. 


FOR SALE NO. 1 COONHOUND, 4% 
years old. ‘Wide hunter, real tree dog, has had 
plenty coon hair between his teeth. Will ship on 
trial NOBLE CROSS, MAYFIELD, KY. 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 262-C, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Sporting Reminiscences 


(Continued from page 555) 


afforded, so waded out and retrieved his 
birds. We smoothed their plumage, 
placed them in a row on the log, after 
the fashion shown in pictures, and 
talked, regardless of other fowl that 
might be passing. 

At last Albert remembered his empty 
gun. While loading it, a pair of mal- 
lards dashed up to alight in the slough 
fifty yards above. I pointed them out, 
but Albert whispered to take them, not 
to wait for him. 


The ducks could not be seen under the 
bank, neither could they see me. I crept 
up to within twenty feet. With a frantic 
quack a big duck climbed out in my face. 
I could see every marking of that big 
drake and can see him yet. When he was 
thirty feet high, I fired, taking care to 
hold well above, as the books advised. 
Through the smoke I saw another big 
duck that had mounted to the precise 
position of the first one. Again I held 
well above and turned loose the second 
barrel. After that a forlorn boy watched 
two big ducks climb to the very tops of 
the trees and bear away for the big lake. 
I went back to Albert and sat down on 
the log with him. 

The good old boy knew exactly how I 
felt. “Don’t mind, Charlie,” he said. 
“Everybody shoots too quick, sometimes.” 

By and by it occurred to me that if one 
pair of mallards had alighted in the 
slough, maybe others had, farther up out 
of sight. I suggested that to Albert, and 
he told me to go ahead while he watched 
the point. I stalked that reach of water 
carefully, circling and coming in to hit 
the bends. All of a sudden, another 
great splashing and quacking occurred. 
A greenhead climbed from among the 
brush, mounting with a powerful jump. 
Keeping in mind what Albert had said 
about shooting too quick, I waited until 
he had reached a height of sixty feet, 
where momentarily he seemed to pause. 
At the crack of the gun I saw him wilt. 
Stepping to one side out of the smoke, I 
took the hen bird in almost the same posi- 
tion. Her head dropped and both birds 
were falling at the same time. 

Albert had been close enough to see, 
and fetching a loud whoop, here he came 
on the run. His cheeks were brightened 


| with joy, and the whole world brightened 
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for me. Albert tried to wade out for the 
mallards, but the water was too deep, so 
I slipped off my clothes and retrieved 
those two birds. 


We went back to our log and placed 
one mallard at either end of the row of 
teal. The sun climbed, warming the air. 
We chatted, caring little whether or not 
we killed another duck. We couldn’t 
have bagged many in any event, for the 
fowl were collecting in great beds in the 
middle of the lake, and were not moving 
except to come in from feeding grounds 
here and there. Thousands of ducks and 
other waterfowl were in sight, but the 
morning shoot was about over. It didn’t 
matter to me and it didn’t matter to Al- 
bert. Neither the ducks nor the world 
nor the people in it had anything finer to 
offer us. 

It wasn’t anywhere near noon, but boy- 
like, we commenced to think of something 
1 eat, for breakfast had been early and 
light. On the way back Albert shot a 
coon from the top fork of a wildcherry, 
and we skinned him right there, leaving 
the hide but taking the carcass. Albert 
said that he had always heard that coons 
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were good to eat and he meant to try this 
one, which was young and fat. 

At the cabin we built. up the fire. 
basted the ‘coon with salt and hung him 
on the old crane above the coals. The 
grease dropped into the fire, raising 4 
bright blaze, which turned the little beast 
yellow and brown. He smelled good and 
I meant to eat my share of him. How. 
ever, it would take three hours for that 
coon to get done, according to Albert, and 
we were hungry right then. So Albert 
showed me how to cook ducks in a hurry, 
Taking a couple of the mallards, he split 
the meat clean from the breast bone, cut 
it into thin slices, and put these into the 
frying pan with some bacon. Potatoes 
were dug out of the ashes where they had 
been placed to roast that morning; a bit 
of batter was made by stirring up a few 
eggs, into which slices of bread were 
dipped and then transferred to the Dutch 
oven to brown. We had a meal fit for 
royal kings or duck hunters. Finishing 
our dinner, we sliced some more duck 
breasts for John and Jim, who had not 
yet come in. 

John arrived, wet to the waist, with 
more ducks than Albert and I both had. 
We accused him of not shooting them on 
the wing. He grinned cheerfully. 

“Sure,” he said. “I shot ’em on the 
wing, if the wing happencd to get in the 
way, but mostly I hit ’em right where 
they lived.” 

John ate all the duck we had cooked 
for both Jim and himself, and then cut a 
long, thin slice off the coon and put it 
into the skillet for Jim. Albert, however, 
added more duck breast, and refilled the 
potato skillet. Jim came in very tired and 
considerably disgusted with his luck. 

“What’s the use,” he said. “Mostly the 
ducks fly, and if they don’t fly they keep 
movin’ so’s you can’t hit.em. When | hit 
one he jist floated off to the middle of the 
lake. 

“Come on and have some mus’rat, 
Jim,” John invited. 

“What? Mus’rat!” 

“Yep. Best stuff you ever eat and done 
to a turn.” 


“Mus’rats ain’t good. I know it. The 
book says so; says mus’rats no different 


























































from any other rats. What you got 
hangin’ on the fire?” 

“Coon,”said Albert. 

“Well, I'll be dampt! If you French 







fellers was in Africa you yist ketch a 
nigger baby and eat him.” 

“It’s duck in the pan,” Albert told him 

He took the piece of coon out of the 
skillet and ate it the first thing, while 
John and I drew solemn faces. Jin 
wouldn’t have cared if we had laughed, 
being too much occupied right then 
Howeyer, when the rest of us finished up 
that coon-for supper, pronouncing it the 
finest meat we had ever eaten, and urg- 
ing Jim to take the merest taste, he would 
have none of it. That started John and 
me into another fit of laughter, whereat 
Jim bridled indignantly, but couldn't se¢ 
where the joke-came in. Neither would 
Albert let us tell him. 


That night John whispered, “See Jim 
scratch !” 


“Better hang your bedding out on 
line in the morning,” Albert advised. “If 
Jim gets the notion of taking a nap @ 
~ bed we will all go ‘home in a hell of 
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HE hunting season is again at hand and, as always, 

Winchester Rifles and Shotguns, Shotshells and Cart- 

ridges are ready for you. This year you will find Winchester 

Staynless Center Fire as well as Rim Fire Cartridges—both non- 

corrosive. In shotshells, the famous Winchester Repeater Speed 
Loads will give you extra range and power while the shell that cuts 


your shooting costs—the new Winchester Ranger—is certainly a shell 
you ought to be acquainted with. There’s a Winchester gun for every 
kind of game and Winchester ammunition for every gun. Write 
for our free booklet—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammuni- 
tion”—a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 








For Food 


No one acquainted with Ernest 
Thompson Seton ever starves to death 
in the wilds. He tells you about 
dozens of emergency foods—roots, ber- 
ries, mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., 


iy 


For Medicine 

The woods are a regular drug store 
for those who know the medicinal 
value of the various leaves, barks 
and roots. One of the forest reme- 
dies which Ernest Thompson Seton 
suggests for a cold or fever is the 
flowering dogwood. He tells you how 
to identify the remedies he recom- 
mends. 


For a Fire 


if your matches get wet and you 
are cold it is well to know the several 
ways of starting a _ fire without 
matches. Above is a drawing by 
Seton which shows the use of drill, 
block, tinder, bow and socket, all 
made from materials you will find in 
the woods. 


” a 


Lnstlost: Help! 


if you should break a “7 in the 
wilds, if you were sick and were 
becoming worse every moment, you 
should use the S. 0. S. of the forest 
—two fires about fifty feet apart 
which will send up two columns of 
smoke. Other means of bringing aid 
from considerable distance are also 
suggested by Mr. Seton. 


The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft will tell you 
what you should do and 
entertain you too! 


F your strength was failing—your head full of 
tortured thoughts of starvation—your throat 
parched for water—what would you do? A sea- 

soned woodsman would not get in such a position, 
He would know how to avoid it. Even in strange 
country, he would know how to locate water, how 
to keep his bearings, what roots, berries and othier 
wild foods would sustain him in time of need. But do 
you know how to avoid it? Do you know how to “carry 
on” if it does ever happen to you? Food is at your 
feet if you can but recognize it. Medicine is on a near- 
by bush, but you must know which one. Help will come 
if you know how to signal for it. 


Prepare now for this emergency. Prepare row to avoid 
any of the hardships of the wilds. Prepare to enjoy 
your outing or hunting trip as you never have enjoyed one 
before! Learn every secret of nature from Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft. 


No other man knows animals, plants, Indians and pio- 
neer life as he does. No one else can tell you about it 
all so entertainingly. You can virtually sit at this master 
woodsman’s camp-fire and listen to him talk as you read 
these six wonderful volumes on life in the open. Here is 
every feature of out-door life, from preparing your outfit 
to trailing animals and first aid. 


Read These Books 5 Days FREE—then 


Return or Pay Low Price in Easy Payment 


The six books of The Library of Pioneering and 
drawings 
and photographs by the author. The type is large. 
They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. 
1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. 


Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 


come to you without a cent of cost. 


They 


Mail the coupon now! Read the books five 
days. Then, if you can make yourself part with 
them, send them back. But if you can’t bear t 
see them leave, if Mr. Seton has become your 
friend, remit only $1 first payment and then $2 
per month for 5 months. You don’t risk a penny. 
Send for your set to-day! 


See for yourself why Seton is so popular with 


outdoor lovers. See how he thrills 

the articles on woodcraft. 

of wild life in the open. 

ings with Seton. 
praises at the top of your 
voice, send the books back at 
our expense. 


Read 
Read story after story 
Spend five happy even- 
Then if you are not singing his 


you. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. S-649 Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Dcub‘teday, Inc., Dept. S-649, 
Garden City. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: send me for free examination, the Library of 
Pioneering and Wooderaft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus- 
trated with 1450 drawings and photographs by the author, and hand- 
somely bound in National Blue cloth. I shall either return the books 
within 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, then $2 @ 


| Please 

'" month till the full price of $11.00 has been paid. 
: 
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